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OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


HE stage-route from Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, to Portland, Oregon, is six 
hundred and forty-two miles long. Insum- 
mer the trip consumes less than a week. 
In winter the roads are inconceivably 
bad, for winter in Oregon means rain, 
not frost. 
On our west coast, the isothermal line 
bends abruptly northward. San Fran- 





cisco, in the latitude of Richmond, has 
the climate of Savannah. Victoria, on 
Vancouver Island, far north of Quebec, 
is as warm as New York. In Portland, 
Oregon, roses grow in open air through- 
out the year. Walla-Walla, in Washing- 
ton Territory, latitude 46°, corresponds 
in temperature to Washington City, in 
89°; Clark’s Fork, Idaho, in 48°, to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, in 40°; Bitter Root 
Valley, Montana, in 46°, to Philadelphia, 
in 40°. All points on the Pacific slope 
are as warm as those from six to ten de- 
grees further south, on the Atlantic 
side. This difference is sometimes im- 
puted to the numberless hot springs 
among the headwaters of the Columbia ; 
indeed, everywhere, from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Great Ocean. But the 
more prevalent theory refers it to a cur- 
rent of warm water and air from the 
Indian Ocean, striking the coast at an 
acute angle, near San Francisco, and 
thence flowing northward. The Coast 
Range and Cascade Mountains arrest and 
condense the clouds, causing the winters 
of Western Oregon, where the sun seldom 
shines, cither on the evil or on the good, 
and the rain steadily falls, both upon the 
just and the unjust. Satirical Califor- 
nians call their Oregon neighbors the 
“ Web-feet.” 

In winter, stage-travelers pay their 
fares for the privilege of being jounced 
in mud-wagons, or dislocated on horse- 
back, or mired on foot. Then the jour- 
ney from Sacramento to Portland seems 
interminable, and there are rumors of 
passengers who died of old age upon the 
road. 

But the summer journey is speedy and 
agreeable. The tourist passes through 
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the rich quartz regions and great agri- 
cultural tracts of Northern California. 
One farmer owns an estate of twenty 
thousand acres, and last year had nearly 
two thousand acres in cultivation. Con- 
tinuing northward, the country grows 
mountainous and thinly settled. The 
region abounds in tall pines, with long, 
hairy strands of brown Spanish moss 
hanging from their boughs, and in strag- 
gling white oaks, festooned with mistle- 
toe—at first a vivid green, but yellowing 
as death approaches. This beautiful 
parasite, drinking the sap, soon kills the 
tree, and then itself perishes. 

Eighty miles east of the stage-road, 
Mount Shasta—one of the highest Califor- 
nia peaks, northern monarch of the Sierra 
Nevadas—rears its snowy crest fourteen 
thousand feet above sea-level. Its sum- 
mit-—reached with difficulty—commands 
a grand, inspiring view. Among its eter- 
nal snows gushes a boiling sulphur 
spring. Shasta is an isolated, extinct 
volcano—a perfect cone of dazzling 
white beyond green-wooded valleys and 
the purple hills of the horizon. 

Yreka, the northern settlement of 
California, is a mountain town thirty- 
five hundred feet above the sea. It is 
the site of considerable placer-mining. 
The city and the gold-diggers are sup- 
plied with water by a canal one hundred 
miles long. The name— pronounced 
“ Wy-reka”—is derived from a tribe of 
Indians. Here a pioneer baker placed 
over his door the sign, “ Yreka Bakery,” 
and puzzled strangers were often invited 
to try the experiment of spelling the two 
words backward. 

Just beyond, crossing a little stream 
of the Siskyou Mountains, three hundred 
miles north of Sacramento, we enter 
Oregon. In the first valley, vegetation 
abruptly changes, exhibiting new wild 
flowers and abundance of oak, maple 
and madrona. The last is a beautiful 
evergreen, here seventy feet high, with 
vivid shining leaves, and bark which 


deadens and drops off in spring, leaving 
smooth trunk, and branches of delicate, 


pale red. 
In general, Eastern Oregon is little in- 
habited, and its sterile mountains are 


densely timbered. But our road threads 
little valleys of tall timothy and golden 
wheat—of white farm- houses, their 
porches and verandas shaded with lo- 
custs and willows and flanked by im- 
mense barns ; of young orchards, heavy 
with ripening plums and pears, apples 
and peaches; of clear rills which pour 
down the hill-sides to the farmer’s door ; 
of log school-houses, “ where young Am- 
bition climbs his little ladder, and boyish 
Genius plumes his half-fledged wings.” 
In passing from one to another of these 
narrow valleys, we cross abrupt, wooded 
mountains, and go through placer gold- 
diggings. The gold mines of the young 
State have already contributed more 
than twelve millions of dollars to the 
treasury of the world. But our richest 
mineral yields in the North-west are 
likely to come from the silver mines of 
Oregon and Idaho. Treasure to the 
amount of two million dollars per month 
sometimes passes down the Columbia 
from these newly-opened regions. It has 
been well suggested that, as the entrance 
to San Francisco Bay is called the Golden 
Gate, the mouth of the Columbia should 
be named the Silver Gate. 

There are many local histories and tra- 
ditions. For a number of years, Ulysses 
8. Grant, then a captain in the army, was 
stationed in Oregon. The pioneers give 
many reminiscences of him. His life 
was commonplace and unnoticeable. He 
was @ Feticent, undemonstrative, unam- 
bitious officer, habitualiy addicted to 
whisky. How strange are the vagaries 
of destiny! How few men find the one 
place and opportunity for showing their 
highest capacity! But for the great re- 
bellion, Grant had lived and died only 
to be remembered as an ordinary, silent, 
honest and intemperate captain of mod- 
erate abilities. But for the national con- 
test about the extension of slavery, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had been known only as a 
country lawyer, with unusual capacity 
for convincing juries, and telling droll, 
“ pat” stories. 

On the Columbia river, a little log 
block-house is still pointed out, where, in 
1856, Indians. besieged a party of white 





men for two days. They were finally 
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routed by the dashing charge of a few 
regulars, under a modest young lieuten- 
ant of the United States Army, whose 
name was Phil. Sheridan. His ride to 
that beleaguered fort was quite as stirring 
as that eight years later from “ Winches- 
ter town,” which turned the tide of bat- 
tle, and added to his matured fame as one 
of the world’s great generals. He still 
owns a farm in Oregon, where the people 
regard him with warmest enthusiasm. 
Here, at the outbreak of the rebellion, he 
assured a friend that, before the civil war 
was ended, he would win a captain’s 
commission, or die in the attempt! Lin- 
coln thought it would fill the measure 
of his wildest ambition to be made Vice- 
President! Grant only aspired to the 
city council of Galena, that he might 
have a new sidewalk from the dépét ! 
Sheridan only hoped to become captain 
of a company! 


* How little do we know of what we are, 
How less, of what we may be!” 


The Pacific coast is the school from 
which our best officers graduated. Here 
Sherman lived for years. Here Jo 
Hooker, when a captain, constructed a 
military road, over which our coach rolls 
to-day. It passes Leland post-office, 
Josephine County, on Grave Creek—all 
commemorating Josephine Leland, a 
beautiful girl, who died of fever, and 
whose body Indians disinterred and mu- 
tilated. Seven of the savage criminals 
were afterward killed and buried near 
the outraged grave. Another stream is 
called “ Jump -off-Jo Creek.” During 
the Indian war of 1854, General Jo Lane 
was pursued by a red foe in a ride for 
life; when his men shouting, “Jump 
off, Jo!’ he obeyed, and was saved. 
Among these mountains we find one 
farm of three thousand acres, upon which 
Jesse Applegate, an old and entertaining 
pioneer, subsists one hun@red cattle and 
one thousand sheep. He has sold eight 
thousand dollars’ worth of beeves in a 
single year. His rick contains one hun- 
dred and twenty tons of hay, already 
kept three years, for his sheep, through 
winters so mild as not to require it. 

At last we descend from mountain 








summits into the great Willamette Val- 
ley, fifty miles by one hundred—the gar- 
den of Oregon—and containing one-half 
of its entire population. Toone com- 
ing from the dreary deserts of Nevada, 
or California fields, dull and withered in 
the rainless months, very delightful are 
its deep forests, rich meadows, and green 
fields with groves of drooping oaks—its 
pleasant homes, embowered and shaded 
— its shining river, darkly fringed with 
slender pines. Excepting, possibly, the 
Choctaw Territory, south of Kansas, it 
is the richest farming region of the 
United States; though the fathomless 
mud and endless rain of the winters are 
serious drawbacks. 

Oregon is prolific in grain, grass, fruit 
and timber. As in all new countries, 
the bountifulness of nature is most strik- 
ingly exhibited in human life. Old 
communities are full, and children com- 
paratively rare. New countries must 
be peopled, and childrenabound. About 
the log houses, everywhere on our fron- 
tier, from six to a dozen white-headed 
babies attest the fact. Oregon is speci- 
ally blest. A Marion County lady, at 
sixty years of age, became the mother 
of an infant. Another had two children 
born within ten months. The old 
United States law, regulating the public 
lands in this State, gave three hundred 
and twenty acres to an unmarried settler, 
and six hundred and forty to him who 
had a wife. As the young territory had 
five times more men than women, gitls 
married very young, and some became 
mothers at thirteen and fourteen. 

Salem, the pleasant capitol of the 
State, is a village of two thousand peo- 
ple, on the Willamette. Here we take a 
little steamer for Oregon City, where we 
debark to ride a mile upon a wooden 
railroad, past rugged, picturesque falls, 
with eternal clouds of mist winding 
across the broad river. The shining 
silver water contrasts impressively with 
the deep gloom of environing rocks and 
somber, pine-clad hills. Near the Falls 
is a great brick woolen factory, the fourth 
in the State. The making of woolen 
goods is further advanced, both in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, than any other 
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manufacture. Only blankets and cloths 
of the highest character are turned out to 
meet the universal demand of the Paci- 
fic coast;for the best of every thing, re- 
gardless of expense. 

Below the cascade a second steamer 
waits to bear us a few miles further to 
Portland, the metropolis of Oregon. 
Many attempts have been made to found 
a city at the mouth of the Columbia, 
which seems to be the natural point for 
the metropolis of the future. But those 
mysterious, inexorable, climatic, commer- 
cial and geographical laws which govern 
the building of cities and states, vetoed 
the resolution and established the coming 
town on the Willamette, twelve miles 
above its junction with the Columbia 
and a hundred and thirty above the 
Columbia’s mouth. 

Portland is a pleasant, straggling, 
growing city of five thousand people, on 
the smooth, glassy transparent river, 
broken just above by a mid-channel is- 
land, of vivid, drooping foliage. The 
town is inclosed on the three land sides 
by an amphitheater of symmetric hills, 
covered with tall, dark pines: At the 
great wharves are river steamboats, sail- 
ing vessels from San Francisco, Sandwich 
Islands, China and the Atlantic coast; 
and ocean steamers, which ply to Van- 
couver Island and to San Francisco. 
The lower business streets contain ample 
brick blocks. Further back are grace- 
ful churches, school-houses and spacious 
frame dwellings, grading off into an irre- 
gular fringe of little cottages and rough 
cabins, scattered far up among hill-side 
stumps. 

The bustling town has a heavy trade, 
and is full of thrift and enterprise. It 
was founded in 1845, by two wandering 
Yankees, Prettigrow, from Portland, and 
Lovejoy, from Boston. Each desired to 
give it the name of his birthplace; and 
they finally decided the vexed question 
by tossing up the only coin in their pos- 
session—a rusty copper. Heads won; 
wherefore the metropolis of the North 
Pacific is Portland, not Boston ! 

The first settlers of Oregon crossed 
the continent, through the South Pass, 
in 1839, nearly ten years before the gold 





discoveries in California. They were 
stimulated by the richness and beauty of 
Willamette Valley, whose fame had pene- 
trated even to Missouri and Ohio, and 
by our National tendency to go to the 
furthest place. Though less intelligent 
than most pioneers, they give the best il- 
lustration in American history of Ameri- 
can capacity for self-government. In 
that remote region, then as far from civ- 
ilization as the mouth of the Nile is now, 
they found themselves surrounded by 
hostile Indians, with no law for the pro- 
tection of life and property, and no hope 
of aid from without. The squatters met 
the emergency by establishing « Provis- 
ional Government, which ruled Oregon 
for eight years. Unrecognized by the 
United States, without any technical. le- 
gality, they framed a constitution, elected 
legislators, organized courts, imposed and 
collected taxes, coined money, carried on 
war and made peace with the Indians, 
until 1849, when Congress gave them a 
territorial organization. It was a splen- 
did example of our national respect for 
the power and sanctity of the ballot-box 
and the jury-box. 

A few specimens of the early money, 
the “ Beaver Coin,” are still in existence. 
The little specie brought from the States 
was inadequate for the business of the 
young community, and in the absence of 
money, wheat circulated, a cumbersome 
legal tender, at one dollar per bushel. 
In this extremity, dies were prepared by 
a blacksmith, and the beaver money 
made of gold dug from the surrounding 
mountains. It was worth its face at the 
United States mints. Upon one side the 
coin bears the inscription, “ Oregon Ex- 
change Company. 130 gr. Native Gold, 
5 D.” On the other a rude effigy of the 
beaver—the characteristic animal of 
Oregon—a sprig of vine, the date, 1849, 


THE OLD OREGON BEAVER COIN. 
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and the initials of the pioneers who ori- 
ginated it. 

At the mouth of the Columbia, In- 
dians still exhibit medals, left, in 1804, 
by Lewis and Clark, sent on their ex- 
ploring tour by the wisdom and far-reach- 
ing sagacity of Thomas Jefferson. Itis 
claimed that the Spaniards were the ori- 
ginal discoverers of the great river; but 
the first American knowledge of it was 
through Captain Robert Gray, of Boston, 
who entered the mouth of the unknown 
beautiful stream in 1792, and named it 
from his ship, Columbia Rediviva, the first 
keel which had ever cut its waters. He 
sailed up eighteen miles, and coming 
down, met Vancouver, the explorer, who 
ascended one hundred miles from the 
mouth to the present town of Vancou- 
ver. 

The Louisiana Purchase, in 1803, em- 
braced the entire country, except Mexico, 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
Lewis and Clark were sent out to pros- 
pect the new domain. They started 


from the then little French village of 
St. Louis, laboriously ascending the Mis- 


souri to its sources in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, crossed the range by a difficult 
pass, and reaching the head of the Co- 
lumbia, followed it to the ocean. It was 
a daring journey, full of adventure and 
romance, over the untrodden continent, 
through hundreds of savage nations. It 
was an epic of exploration—a modern 
Argonautic expedition in pursuit of the 
Golden Fleece of the future. The little 
band were scouts of the grand army for 
the conquest of a hemisphere—the army 
of civilization and freedom. 

The earliest white settlers were the 
Hudson Bay Company and Wyeth’s 
Massachusetts Expedition. The Indians 
still call every American “a Boston,” 
and all English “ King George’s men.” 
Fort Vancouver was the British com- 
pany’s post. Every June, one of their 
ships arrived with a year’s supply of 
goods—took away the year’s accumula- 
tion of wheat to Sitka, selling it to the 
Russian Government for furs ; carried the 
furs to China, and exchanged them for 
teas and silks ; transported these to Lon- 
don, and then bringing another supply 





of goods around the Horn, again reached 
Vancouver, in June. Thus began the 
commerce of our Western coast, which, 
though still in its infancy, already whitens 
every sea. 

The resources of Oregon are rich and 
varied. Abundant Yeposits of iron are 
found within fifteen miles of Portland. 
Some specimens assay sixty per cent. 
pure metal. Wood and coal are plenti- 
ful; and, doubtless, works will soon be 
erected for the reduction of the ore. 
The Pacific coast uses seventy tons of 
iron daily, but imports it all from the At- 
lantic coast, save the supply for Vancou- 
ver Island, which comes from Scotland. 
There are ten large foundries in San 
Francisco and one in Portland, which 
turn out every machine, from apotheca- 
caries’ mortars of one stamp, to quartz 
mills of a hundred stamps (only the 
same principle upon a larger scale—huge 
pestles pounding by steam), from the 
simple pump to the first-class locomo- 
tive. 

In addition to iron and gold, the State 
produces silver, copper, lead and marble, 
and exports wool, lumber, fish and fruit. 
Sheep-raising is the most lucrative pur- 
suit. The lumber resources are varied 
and boundless. Red -wood—a species 
of cedar, often twelve feet in diameter— 
makes the best boards, which, in season- 
ing, shrink only lengthwise. The water- 
power is unsurpassed in the world. The 
apple grows in profusion. Essentially 
a northern fruit, its flavor here is far 
more pungent than in California. Ore- 
gon cider is famous on the entire Pacific 
coast, and much is shipped around the 
Horn, to New York and Boston. Grapes, 
peaches, plums, nectarines, apricots, and 
strawberries grow in the valleys. Fruit 
trees, at two years old, are twice as large 
as those of New York and Ohio, and 
the average yield of wheat to the acre is 
nearly fifty per cent. greater. Not more 
than one-tenth of the rich Willamette Val- 
ley is yet under cultivation. 

Some Californians grow satirical upon 
their “ Webfoot” neighbors, jesting at 
their slowness and lack of enterprise, 
averring that the wet climate has 
made them aquatic. The Oregonians. 
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retort by declaring that, if slow, they are 
solvent; that it is better to be cautious 
than to inaugurate enterprises beyond 
their means. Dr. Bellows noted the use 
of brown sugar in their tea ; to which they 
pithily replied that their sugar was paid 
for, and that he could not charge them, 
as he did the Californians, with borrow- 
ing money at three per cent. a month to 
buy champagne with. 

At one stage station, in a beautiful 
green valley, I encountered two girls, of 
sixteen and eighteen, with comely faces 
and neat attire. I asked one when her 
parents came to Oregon? She replied 
that it was before she could remember. 
What State did they come from? She 
had forgotten that also, if she ever knew, 
and her sister was equally ignorant. 
.They probably hailed from Missouri, and 
were by no means fair specimens of Ore- 
gon intelligence. 

The Columbia River—formerly the 
Oregon—is at some points a mile and a 
half across, though its average width is 
three-quarters of a mile. It is the only 
stream which cuts through the Sierra 
Nevadas. Clear, blue and glassy, it is 
dotted with little islands of greenest 
foliage, and broken by dangerous rapids. 





Beside it rise grand, abrupt mountains, 
deeply wooded with firs, crowned with 
stupendous rock, carpeted by yellow 
moss, girdled with strands of snowy 
cloud, and streaked with leaping water- 
falls of perfect whiteness. It is gran- 
deur and magnitude—by far the noblest 
river of our continent. The Hudson 
no more compares with it than does the 
Arkansas with the Hudson. 

Above Portland, the boats of the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company ply for 
five hundred miles. Some of the many 
rapids make the steamers shake like 
rocking-chairs. First-class, or “ North 
River” boats, run up from Portland sixty 
miles to the Lower Cascades. They pass 
Cape Horn, a columnar wall of basaltic 
rock—the Palisades on a larger scale— 
seven hundred feetin hight. Over other 
vast upright rocks scores of little rills 
come tumbling down, often changing 
completely to spray, before reaching the 
bottom. Where the steep bank of vel- 
vet grass and pine-crowned rocks is one- 
third of a mile high, “ Horse-tail Fall,” 
softened by delicate mist, hangs like an 
exquisite strand of snowy hair, broken 
only once ina descent of three hundred 
and sixty feet-—‘“a strip of silver in a 
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fringe of green.” 
tion.) 
Castle Rock, a solitary basaltic dome, 
surrounded by water, and quite isolated 
from the shore, rises grand and gloomy 
for eight hundred feet. Though it seems 
only naked rock, tall pines find root 
among its imperceptible fissures and on 
its bare summit. 

At the Lower Cascades—impassable 
for boats—we debark, to ride upon a 
steam railway along the rugged bank for 
five miles, following the river in the 
chasm it has cut through the mountains. 
Then we take another steamer—built 
above the rapids, and elegantly furnished 
—-for forty-five miles, to the flourishing 
town of Dalles, the third in the State. 
Here are the second impassable rapids, 
and the second railroad of fourteen miles, 
built at heavy expense, and accompanied 
by atelegraph wire. Here for ten miles 
are the Dalles (flagstones) of the Colum- 
bia, worthy of the prominence given 
them by Washington Irving, Lewis, and 
Clark, and other early writers, as the 
most noteworthy feature of all this cu- 
rious region. The river, above and be- 
low, so broad and glassy, is here of fath- 
omless depth, compressed into one-tenth 
its usual limits. At one point the chan- 
nel is only one hundred and sixty feet 
wide, and even this narrow stream is 
broken by scores of dark-brown rocks. 
Boiling, swelling and hissing, the torrent 
rushes madly through its close, tortuous 
confines, lashing the smooth rocks in 
foamy passion—a river of eddies and 
troughs, whirlpools and shooting rockets 
of water, beating out its life against 
prison walls. On the shore, immense 
drifts of sand, white as New England 
snow-banks, prove most serious obstruc- 
tions to the locomotive. In windy wea- 
ther laborers are constantly shoveling 
them away. 

On the flat shore-rocks are the bark 
lodges of Wascopen Indians ; naked chil- 
dren, with stomachs distended like blad- 
ders, rolling and running in the sand; 
filthy, repulsive women, who seem 
hardly members of the human race, bear- 
ing bundles of faggots upon their heads ; 
and men at the water’s edge, spearing 


(See first illustra- 


’ 





savory salmon, often weighing twenty- 
five pounds each. 

From this point Bierstadt painted his 
great picture of Mount Hood. For 
nearly one hundred miles on the river 
we see it towering up grandly, with 
dark base and snowy scalp, though it is 
forty miles away at the nearest point. 
Last fall it was disturbed by several 
eruptions, simultaneously with the great 
earthquake at San Francisco. _ It is chief- 
est of a dozen isolated peaks rising from 
the backbone of the Cascade Range. 
Its hight is given as eighteen thousand 
feet above sea-level, and I think its bold, 
snowy summit has never been trodden 
by human feet. 

It is believed that the great basin of 
the Upper Columbia, containing four hun- 
dred thousand square miles, was once a 
vast inland sea, broken only by a few 
islands which are now mountain peaks. 
If this theory be true, what measureless 
and resistless floods must have burst 
through the mountain-wall and rolled on 
to the mighty ocean! How the stu- 
pendous chasm of the present river, still 
bearing marks of that primeval convul- 
sion, must have throbbed and overflowed 
with its restless burden ! 

Thus far we have sailed up a stream 
with deep forests of gloomy pines, firs 
and cedars—with no branches on the side 
next to the prevailing winds—covering 
the hills and cliffs. Here is classic 
ground; here— 

“The continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings.” 

But Bryant sung a past era. Nowa 
tide of commerce and immigration pours 
through this remote solitude, and the 
surprised traveler finds railway carriages 
and steamers, with the same luxurious- 
ness and elegance he is wont to enjoy 
between Boston and New York. 

The railroad of fourteen miles, which 
carries passengers around the Dalles, ends 
at Celilo, consisting of a. few dwellings 
on the river- bank, and a warehouse 
eleven hundred and thirty-five feet long 
—the largest in the United States—built 
for the Idaho freights. Celilo was the 
scene of a memorable incident in our 
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A MIDNIGHT RECEPTION. 


summer journey. One evening, Messrs. 
Colfax und Bross, escorted by a delega- 
tion of hospitable Oregonians, addressed 
the assembled citizens of Dalles on pub- 
lic affairs. Four of us, belonging to 
the party, wearied with the excitement 
of travel, remained at Celilo, to spend a 
quiet evening upon the little steamer, 
which was to convey us further up the 
river the next morning. Just after we 
had gone to bed, the locomotive whistle 
announced the return of the company. 
As Mr. Colfax, through the entire jour- 
ney, had been greeted with flags and 
speeches, banquets and brass bands, on 
every conceivable and inconceivable oc- 
casion, one of our quartette instantly 
suggested that he should enjoy the nov- 
elty of a reception from his own com- 
rades. Attiring ourselves in sheets, we 
stepped into the dimly-lighted cabin and 
waited for the returning orators and lis- 
teners. They soon came on board, Mr. 
Colfax, fortunately, at their head. Reach- 
ng our end of the saloon, he was a 
good deal startled by four sepulchral wait- 
ing figures. Like the Ancient Mariner, 
almost he dreamed that he had died and 
was a blessed ghost. Here was apparently 
& committee of shades about to give him 





the last reception. One of the airy effi- 
gies stepping forward, immediately be- 
gun a speech of welcome, which at first 
bewildered and surprised the new-comers, 
but before its close, excited their uproar- 
ious laughter. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives promptly re- 
covered himself, and the moment it was 
ended, made a neat and graceful reply, 
abounding in happy hits at the friends 
who welcomed him. Mr. Colfax has 
been the victim of more speeches of 
welcome than any other public man in 
the nation; but he never assisted at any 
other ceremony as unique and memor- 
able as this midnight reception among 
the forests of the Columbia River. 

Above the Dalles the woods disappear; 
the banks are bare hills of soft, smooth 
velvet grass, without leaf or shrub in 
the whole range of vision. The entire 
country, watered by the Upper Colum- 
bia, embracing Eastern Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and a portion of Montana, 
is a dreary sand desert. But, like other 
similar wastes of the far West, it only 
requires irrigation to render it produc- 
tive as the Valley of Nile. 

Already steamers run three hundred 
miles above Dalles, to a point where 
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fong rapids again obstruct the rivet. 
Even this is not the head of navigation ; 
a little steamer has been built above to 
ply for a hundred and fifty miles on the 
Snake, the old Lewis Fork of the Co- 
lumbia, in Idaho. The usual points of 
debarkation for Idaho are at Umatilla 
and Wallula, whence daily stages ply 
over the Blue Mountains to Boise City. 
Umatilla is the head of sure navigation 
on the Columbia. It might be connect- 
ed with the head of certain navigation 
on the Missouri, by railroad of less than 
seven hundred miles. Much of the region 
through which the roac would pass is ex- 
cellent grazing land, abounding in nutri- 
tive wild grass, from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, and promising good agri- 
cultural capacity. Here should pass the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which ought 
to be completed in season to establish 
the first steam communication across 
the American continent. 

Passengers taking steamer from Port- 
land down the Willamette for twelve 
miles, down the Columbia for thirty-eight, 
and up the Cowlitz for two, land at 
Monticello, in Washington Territory, the 
upper half of old Oregon. Thence to 
Olympia, the capitol, stage-wagons jolt 








them over rough corduroys, through pro- 
foundest mud, along the worst roads and 
among the grandest woods in the world. 
Here is the forest primeval, thick with 
slender pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar 
and arbor vite, the trunks gloved in 
moss of orange-green, the branches 
hung with brown Spanish moss, the 
ground white, yellow, and purple with 
luxuriant flowers. 

There are two or three rough villages, 
and a few farm-houses five or ten miles 
apart—grassy islands of prairie in the 
vast, somber, silent sea of forest. Slen- 
der firs, not more than eighteen inches 
in diameter at the base and straight as 
arrows, are from two to three hundred 
feet high, and some even taller. 

Washington contains a population of 
abput twenty thousand, engaged in farm, 
ing and lumbering. Olympia, the seat 
of government, is a little village in the for- _ 
est, on the most western elbow of Puget 
Sound, struggling hard with primeval 
Nature and aboriginal man. It boasts 
many neat little cottages, a lonely, white 
frame capitol, like a huge warehouse, 
and plank sidewalks among the stumps, 
standing upon posts to avoid mud and 
deluge. 
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Here we take steamer upon Puget 
Sound, the loveliest body of water in the 
western hemisphere. Spreading in a 
great complicated network of arms, 
straits and inlets, it has fourteen hundred 
miles of navigation, and affords to Wash- 
ington more harbors than are possessed 
by any other region of equal area in the 
world. It is surrounded by solemn pine 
forests, sentineled by snowy mountains, 
Hundreds of islands dot its shining sur- 
face, while its clear depths are almost as 
transparent as the air. Some of the 
boldest mountains of the continent are 
here visible—Baker, Adams, St. Helen, 
and, more than any or all others, Mount 
Rainier, triple-pointed and robed in snow. 
Shasta is grand—Hood is grander; but, 
from this stand-point, Rainier is mon- 

arch of all—the Mont Blanc of the 
Pacific coast. 

The Cascade Mountains, which cross 
Washington from north to south one 
hundred miles from the coast, with an 
average hight of six thousand feet, are a 
continuation of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Spurs of the Rocky Mountains are scat- 
tered in the eastern portion of the Terri- 
tory. 

The Indians are fish-eating tribes, with 





little intelligence or manhood, though 
the patient efforts of missionaries—espe- 
cially Jesuits—have shown them capable 
of great improvement. They are often 
gathered on the shore of the beautiful 
sound, beside some quiet cove, and hard 
by the dwelling of a pioneer, in their 
favorite pursuit of gambling. They sit 
in groups, intently pursuing their ma- 
mook-to-lo—literally “ to make, to bet ”— 
but their general term for gambling of 
every description. 

The illustration is from a photograph 
taken at Penn’s cove, on the east side of 
Whidby’s Island. The Indians are of 
the Skagit tribe. They have no objec- 
tion to winning from each other, though 
they commonly select a champion to 
play against the representative of some 
neighboring tribe. Then comes their 
Derby-Day. They often bet every article 
they possess—money, guns, blankets, and 
even the shirts upon their backs—when 
the loser goes sadly home in a state of 
nature, as wild in woods the noble say- 
age ran. 

They seat themselves upon mats, and 
continue the contest until both sides are 
exhausted. They call the game sia-hal. 
It is played with ten disks of seringa 

















INDIAN GAMBLING SCENE ON PUGET SOUND. 
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wood, oue being marked to distinguish 
it from the rest. Two, sitting opposite 
each other, are furnished with disks, as 
whist players with separate packs of 
cards. If they possess only one set, 
that does duty for both. Each also 
has a bundle of tow, made from the 
fibers of the inner bark of the Oregon 
cedar. 

They play in turn, while their friends 
sit on either side of the mat, drumming 
upon a paddle, or piece of board, with 
sticks, and singing, in monotonous tone, 
a chant without particular meaning or 
words. Each player has five or ten 
pointed sticks or pegs for counters, as 
in cribbage. The one who, by lot or 
agreement, is to commence, rolls his 
ten disks in the tow, shuffling them as 
he does so, to avoid the prying glance of 
his antagonist. He then tears them 
apart, and holds them out for the latter 
to guess in which hand is held the mark- 
ed disk. 

If the opposing player guesses right, 
the first tosses him a counter, which he 
sticks in the ground, and it becomes his 
deal. If not, he pays, instead of receiv- 
ing, the forfeit. When one party has 
won all the counters the contest is de- 
cided. The same game is played in 
California, with round sticks, four inches 
long, instead of disks. For this infor- 
mation my thanks are due to Messrs. 
George Gibbs and Elwood Evans, both 





THE PATRIARCH SEATTLE. 


long and honorably associated with Goy- 
ernmental affairs in Washington Terri- 
tory. 

The grand patriarch of ail these In- 
» ‘lians is Seattle, of the Dewamish tribe. 
A leading town upon the Sound bears 
hisname. This father of his race, whose 
memory goes back to Vancouver and 
his expedition, looks like a connecting 
link: between mummies and men. The 
stolid faces of these savages, like dead 
men, tell no tales. What can life mean. 
to them? What are their joys and sor- 
rows ?—their fears, hopes and ambi- 
tions ? 

The lumber-trade of Puget Sound ex- 
ceeds a million dollars annually. Every 
town upon its coast contains immense 
saw-mills) We glanced through one, 
upward of three hundred feet long, 
whick turns out over a hundred thou- 
sand feet daily. Spars, superior to those 
of any foreign country, and other ship- 
lumber, are furnished to the entire Paci- 
fic coast, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, 





China, Australia, England and France. 
| The Puget Sound fir is now the model 
mast all over the world. The fish in- 
terests of the sound and its great coal 
trade from Bellingham Bay, added to 
its lumber resources, make it the most 
important possession of the North Pa- 
cific. 

At the north end of Puget Sound, we 
crossed the Straits of Fuca, named from 
Juan de Fuca, the first white man who 
ever saw Washington Territory. Though 
of Greek birth, he was sent in 1792, in 
charge of a Spanish vessel, to fortify a 
supposititious strait, lest the English 
should pass through it, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific! The geography of 
his day was a good deal confused. 
North-west America is the home of old 
romance, Here ingenious scholars placed 
the Atlanta of Bacon. Here, that 
greatest of navigators and explorers— 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver—discovered 
the kingdom of Brobdignag. 

Crossing the strait, we are in the Brit- 
ish possessions upon Vancouver Island. 
Nominally, it is not embraced in the scope 
of these papers as it belongs to Great 
Britain and not to the United States. 
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But it is our “ manifest destiny ” to ab- 
sorb it sooner or later. Its population 
is about seven thousand —four-fifths in 
the city of Victoria. The recent growth 
of this little metropolis, is wholly due to 
the Frazer River gold-mines, whose traffic 
it has secured. Originally it was the 
dépét of the Hudson Bay Company; 
the outlet of their trade from the Red 
River of the north and all points west 
of the head waters of the Mississippi. 

* Victoria is a pleasant, thriving city, 
well built of brick and stone. Its lively 
streets are crowded with English, Ameri- 


cans, Chinese and Indians. The savages, 


wear the garb of civilization. Some of 
their women even displayed crinoline 
and other articles of feminine attire, as 
recent in fashion as the distance from 
New York and Paris will permit. Among 
the whites, I noticed that Yankees who 
have resided here five or six years, quite 
lose the thin, eager, cadaverous Ameri- 
can physiognomy ; and exhibit the full, 
florid face, fringed with mutton-chop 
whiskers, which is the English type the 
world over. Indeed, they look like born 
Britons. Is it the result of “ half-and- 
half,” climate, association or accident ? 

If any one doubts that the world is 
governed too much, let him study the 
parliament of this little island, -which 
sits ten monthsin the year! The fifteen 
members of the Lower House are all 
elective. Of the seven members com- 
posing the Upper, three are named by 
the crown, and four, including the Colo- 
nial Secretary, Treasurer and Chief Just- 
ice, are ex officio members. In endur- 
ance, and doubtless in dignity, the body 
surpasses the British Parliament and the 
Congress of the United States. 

Sir James Douglass, former Governor 
of the island, married an educated half- 
breed, and his children bear as strongly- 
marked Indian features as one sees in 
the lodges of the Potawattomies or the 
log-houses of the Cherokees. His hos- 
pitable mansion has the air and sur- 
roundings of an old civilization. During 
our July visit, his well-kept garden was 
full of the bloom of rose, dahlia, pink, 
vosburteum, verbena and California 





poppy, and the ripe fruitage of currrant 
and cherry. The flavor of the fruit is 
excellent. In California, horticulturists 
are already planting enormous vineyards, 
from which they expect to supply the 
middle and Atlantic States daily with 
fresh grapes, kept fresh, during trans- 
portation, by the new mode of presery- 
ing fruit. 

The climate of Vancouver is about 
the same as New York, though it is 
much further north. Delicious fruits and 
flowers grow in abundance. It is char- 
acteristic, that while New York, with 
four millions of people, pays ther Goy- 
ernor four thousand dollars a year, the 
executive of this island, whose population 
is only seven thousand, receives fifteen 
thousand dollars per annum. The Eng- 
lish do these things better than we. 
Even in their remotest domains they 
have a just pride in tasteful and conven- 
ient public buildings, and in fairly re- 
munerating their public officers. Their 
government-house in Victoria is an ele- 
gant edifice, of Swiss-German architec- 
ture ; and that in New Westminster, 
British Columbia, the wiltima thule of 
their possessions, is also imposing. 

To the lover of nature and the lover 
of his country, our remote North-West- 
ern possessions are full of interest and 
of promise. I never felt the magnitude 
of our Union until in Washington Ter- 
ritory, forty-four hundred miles from 
home, I found not only the same lan- 
guage, but the same currency, the same 
flag, the same hopes, and fears, and sym- 
pathies, and precious memories which 
are cherished at other extremities of the 
vast continent. And when at a popular 
gathering in that primeval forest I saw 
all eyes wet at mention of our martyred 
President, and heard every voice cheer 
for our free and preserved republic, my 
heart swelled with pride and hope for 
that swarming potential Aimcrica of the 
Future, whose name shall be precious to 
the weary and troubled of every zone, 
whose flag among the nations shall be 
the symbol of Stability and Progress, 
Liberty and Law, Opportunity for the 
lowliest, and Justice to men. 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RIPE HOUR. 
AROSE from my sleepless bed to face 
this, the most meimorable day of my 
life. Whether I ate or drank, I know not ; 
but I noticed that Mr. Burton’s counten- 
ance wore a peculiar, illuminated look, as 
if his soul was inwardly rejoicing over & 





victory gained. However, there was still 
pre-occupation in it, and some perplexity. 
Immediately after breakfast, he proposed 
to go out, saying: 

“Richard, remain here a couple of 
hours with Lenore, until I find out wheth- 
er Miss Sullivan is dead or alive. I 
should not have gone to bed last night 
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without knowing, had I not been troubled 
with a severe headache. This is now the 
first step in the day’s duties. As soon as 
possible I will report progress ;” and he 
went out. 

The time of his absence seemed very 
long. Lenore, sweet child, with much of 
her father’s perception, saw that I was 
restless and impatient, and made many 
pretty efforts to entertain me. She sung 
me some of the finest music, while I roam- 
ed about the parlors like an ill-bred tiger. 
At the end of twe hours my friend return- 
ed, looking less perplexed than when he 
went out. 

“God is good!” he said, shaking my 
hand, as if thus congratulating me. 
“'Leesy Sullivan is alive, but very feeble. 
She is scarcely able to undertake a jour- 
ney; but, since I have explained the ob- 
ject, she has consented to go. She says 
she is so near death’s door, that it matters 
not how soon she passes through ; and she 
is willing, for the sake of others, to endure 
a trial from which she might naturally 
shrink. So far, then, all is well.” 

Was this trial, of which he spoke, that 
pang which she must feel in. confessing 
herself implicated in this matter? Did 
he think, and had he persuaded her, since 
she was too far gone for the grasp of the 
law to take hold of her, she might now 
confess a dangerous and dark secret? 

I could not answer the questions my 
mind persisted in asking. “It will be 
but a few hours,” I whispered to my- 
self. 

“ We are to go up to Blankville by the 
evening train,” he continued. “ Leesy 
will accompany us. Until that time, there 
is nothing to do.” 

I would rather have worked at break- 
ing stones or lifting barrels than to have 
kept idle; but, as the detective wished me 
to remain in the house as a matter of cau- 
tion against meeting any prying acquaint- 
ance upon the streets, I was forced to that 
dreariest of all things—to wait. The 
hours did finally pass, and Mr. Burton sect 
out first with a carriage, to convey Miss 
Sullivan to the depot, where I was to 
meet him in time for the five o’clock train. 





When I saw her there, I wondered how 
she had strength to endure the ride, she 
looked so wasted—such a mere flickering 
spark of life, which a breath might extin- 
guish. Mr. Burton had almost to carry 
her into the car, where he placed her on 
a seat, with his overcoat fora pillow. We 
took our seats opposite to her, and as 
those large, unfathomable eyes met mine, 
still blazing with their old luster, beneath 
the pallid brow, I can not describe the 
sensations which rushed over me. All 
those strange scenes through which I had 
passed at Moreland Villa floated up and 
shut me in a strange spell, until I forgot 
what place we were in, or that any other 
persons surrounded us. When the cars 
moved rapidly out of the city, increasing 
their speed as they got beyond the pre- 
cincts, Leesy asked to have the window 
open. 

The air was cold and fresh ; her fever- 
ish lips swallowed it as a reviving draught. 
I gazed alternately at her and at the land- 
scape, already flushed with the red of 
early sunset. It was a December day, 
chill but bright; thesground was frozen, 
and the river sparkled with the keen blue- 
ness of splintered steel. The red banner 
of twilight hung over the Palisades. 1 
lived really three years in that short ride 
—the three years just past—and when we 
reached our destination, I walked like one 
ina dream. It was quite evening when 
we got out at Blankville, though the moon 
was shining. A fussy little Woman pass- 
ed out before us, lugging a large band- 
box; she handed it to the town express, 
telling the driver to be very careful of it, 
and take it round at once to Esquire 
Argyll’s. 

“TI suppose it contains the wedding 
bonnet,” he said, with a laugh. 

“That it does, and the dress, too, all of 
my own selection,” said the little woman, 
with an air of importance. “Just you 
carry it in your hand, sir, and don’t you 
allow nothing to come near it.” 

When I heard these words, a lot flush 
came to my face. That Mary Argyll 
was already married, or expected to be 
very soon, I knew; but I could not hear 
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this reference to the wedding, nor see this 
article of preparation, without keen pain. 
Yet, what business was it of mine? 

Mr. Burton had also heard the brief col- 
loquy, and I noticed his lips pressed to- 
gether with a fierce expression as we pass- 
ed under the lamp which lighted the cross- 
ing. He took us into the hotel by the 
depot. Oh, how suffocating, how close, 
became memory! Into this building poor 
Henry had been carried on that wretched 
morning. It seemed to be but yesterday. 
I think Leesy was recalling it all, for 
when a cup of tea was brought in for ber, 
at Mr. Burton’s bidding, she turned from 
it with loathing. 

“ Leesy,” he said, looking at her firmly, 
and speaking in a tone of high command, 
“T don’t want you to failme now. The 
trial will soon be over. Brace yourself 
for it with all the strength you have. 
Now, I am going out a few moments— 
perhaps half an hour. When I return, 
you will both be ready to go with me to 
Mr. Argyll’s house.” 

I was nearly as much shaken by this 
prospect as the frail woman who sat trem- 
bling in a corner of the sofa. To go into 
that house from which I had departed with 
such ignominy—to see Eleanor, face to 
face—to meet them all who had once been 
my friends—to greet them as strangers, for 
such they were—they must be, to me !— 
to appear in their midst under such strange 
circumstances—-to hear, I knew not what— 
to learn that mystery—my heart grew as 
if walled in with ice; it could net half 
beat, and felt cold in my breast. 

Both Leesy and myself started when 
Mr. Burton again appeared in the room. 

“All is right, thus far,” he said; in a 
clear, cheery voice, which, nevertheless, 
had the high ring of excitement. “Come, 


now, let us not waste the golden mo- 


ments, for now the hour is ripe.” 

We had each of us to give an arm to 
Miss Sullivan, who could scarcely put one 
foot before the other. .We walked slowly 
along over that path which I never had 
trodden, since the night of the murder, 
without a shudder. A low moan came 
from Leesy’s lips, as we passed the spot 





where the body of Henry Moreland had 
been discovered. Presently we came to 
the gate of the Argyll place, and here 
Mr. Burton again left us. ‘“ Follow me,” 
he said, “in five minutes. Come to the 
library door, and knock; and, Richard, I 
particularly desire you to take a seat by 
the bay window.” 

He went up the walk and into,the house, 
without seeming to ring the hall door- 
bell, leaving the door open as he passed 
in. I looked at my watch by the moon- 
light, forcing myself to count the minutes, 
by way of steadying my head, which was 
allin a whirl. When the time expired, I 
helped Leesy forward into the dim hall, 
on to the library-door, where I knocked, 
according to directions, and was admitted 
by Mr. Argyll himself. 

There was a bright light shining from 
the chandelier, fully illuminating the 
room. In the midst of a flood of recollec- 
tions, I stepped within; but my brain, 
which had been hot and dizzy before, 
grew suddenly calm and cool. When 
Mr. Argyll saw that it was me, he slightly 
recoiled, and gave me no greeting what- 
ever. A glance assured me that every 
member of the family was present. Filea- 
nor sat in an arm-chair near the center- 
table; Mary and James occupied the same 
sofa. Eleanor looked at me with a kind 
of white amazement; James nodded, as 
my eye met his, his face expressing sur- 
prise and displeasure. Mary rose, hesi- 
tated, and finally came forward, saying: 

“ How do you do, Richard ?” 

I bowed to her, but did not take her 
outstretched hand, and she returned to 
her place near James. In the mean time, 
Mr. Burton himself placed Leesy Sullivan 
in an easy-chair. I walked forward and 
took a seat near the window. I had time 
to observe the faces of my whilom friends, 
and was calm enough to doit. Mr. Ar- 
gyll had grown old much faster than the 
time warranted ; his form was somewhat 
bent, and his whole appearance feeble; I 
grieved, as I noticed this, as though he 
was my own father, for I once had loved 
him as much. Mary looked the same as 
when I had seen her, three months since, 
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in that surreptitious visit to the oak, bloom- 
ing and beautiful, the image of what 
Eleanor once was. Eleanor, doubtless, 
was whiter than her wont, for my ap- 
pearance had startled her; but there was 
the same rapt, far-away, spiritual look 
upon her features which they had worn 
since that day when she had wedded her- 
self to the spirit of her lover. 

Mr. Burton turned the key in the lock 
of the door which opened into the hall; 
then crossed over and closed the parlor- 
door, and sat down by it, saying, as he 
did so: 

“Mr, Argyll, I told you a few moments 
ago, that I had news of importance to 
communicate, and I take the liberty of 
closing these doors, for it would be very 
unpleasant for us to be intruded upon, or 
for any of the servants to hear any thing 
of whatI have tosay. You will perhaps 
guess the nature of my communication, 
from my having brought with me these 
two persons. I would not agitate any of 
you by the introduction of the painful 
subject, if I did not believe that you would 
rather know the truth, even if it issad to 
revive the past. But I must beg of you 
to be calm, and to listen quietly to what 
I have to say !” 

‘*T will be very calm ; do not be afraid,” 
murmured Eleanor, growing yet feebler, 
for it was to her he now particularly ad- 
dressed the injunction. 

I was so occupied with her that I did 
not notice the effect upon the others. 

“Mr. Argyll,” continued the detective, 
“T have never yet abandoned a case of 
this kind until I have unraveled its mys- 
tery to the last thread. Nearly two years 
have passed since you supposed that I 
ceased to exert myself to discover the 
murderer of Henry Moreland. But I 
have never, fora day, allowed the case to 
lie idle in my mind. Whenever I have 
had leisure, I have partially followed 
every clue which was put in my hands at 
the time when we first had the matter 
under discussion. It was not alone the 
sad circumstances of the tragedy which 
gave it unusual interest to me. I became 
armly attached to your family, and as, 





from the first—yes, from the very first 
hour when I heard of the murder—I be- 
lieved I had discovered the perpetrator, 
I could not allow the matter to sink into 
silence. You remember, of course, our 
last interview. Some ideas were there 
presented which I then opposed. You 
know how the discussion of all the facts 
then known ended. Your suspicions fell 
upon one who had been an honored ‘and 
favored member of your family — you 
Seared, although you were not certain, that 
Richard Redfield committed the deed. 
You gave me all the reasons you had for 
your opinions—good reasons, too, some 
of them were; but I then combated the 
idea. However, I was more or less affect- 
ed by what you said, and I told you, be- 
fore parting, that, if you had such feel- 
ings toward the young man, you ought 
not to allow*him to be, any longer, a 
member of your family. I believe he 
came to understand the light in which you 
regarded him, and shortly after left the 
place, and since has been most of the 
time, in Washington, employed there as 
a clerk in the dead-letter office. I believe 
now, Mr. Argyll, that you were not far 
wrong in yourconjectures. I have discov- 
ered the murderer of Henry Moreland, and 
can give you positive proof of it!” 

This assertion, deliberately uttered, 
caused the sensation which might be ex- 
pected. Eleanor, with all her long habit 
of self-control, gave a slight shriek and 
begun to tremble like a leaf. Exclama- 
tions came from the lips of all—I believe 
James uttered an oath, but I am not cer- 
tain ; for I, perhaps, more than any other 
in the room, was at that moment con- 
founded. As the idea rushed over me 
that Mr. Burton had been acting a part 
toward me, and had taken these precau- 
tions to get me utterly in his power, where 
I could not defend myself, I started tomy 
feet. 

“ Sit still, Mr. Redfield,” said the detec- 
tive to me, sternly. “There isno avenue 
of escape for the guilty,” and: rising, he 
took the key of the door and put it in his 
pocket, giving me a look difficult to un- 
derstand. 
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I did sit down again, not so much be- 
cause he told me, as that I was powerless 
from amazement ; as I did so, I met the 
eyes of James, which laughed silently 
with a triumph so hateful that, at the mo- 
ment, they seemed to me the eyes of a 
devil. All the feelings which, at various 
times, had been called up by this terrible 
affair, were nothing to those which over- 
whelmed, me during the few moments 
which followed. My thought tracked 
many avenues with lightning rapidity ; 
but I could find no light at the end of 
any of them. I begun to believe that 
George Thorley, in his confession, had 
eriminated me—who knew him not, who 
never had spoken with him—and that 
this was the reason why Mr. Burton had 
withheld that document from me—falsely 
professing friendship, while leading me 
into the pit! If so, what secret enemy 
had I who could instruct him to lay the 
murder at my door? If he had accused 
me, I was well aware that many little cir- 
cumstances might be turned so as to 
strengthen the accusation. 

Isat there dumb. But there is always 
strength in innocence—even when betray- 


. ed by its friends! So I remained quiet 


and listened. . 

“ When a crime like this is committed,” 
proceeded the detective, quite calm im the 
midst of our excitement, “we usually 
look for the motive. Next to avarice come 
the passions of revenge and jealousy in 
frequency. We know that money had 
nothing to do with Henry Moreland’s 
death—revenge and jealousy had. There 
lived in Blankville, three or four years 
ago,a young fellow, a druggist, by the 
name of George Thorley—you remember 
him, Mr. Argyll?” 

Mr. Argyll nodded his head. 

“ He was an adventurer, self-instructed 
in medicine, rather talented, and wholly 
without principle. Shortly after setting 
up in your village, he fell in love with this 
woman here—Miss Sullivan. She re- 
jected him; both because she had a dim 
perception of his true character, and be- 
cause she was interested in another. She 
allows me to say, here, what she once be- 
Vou. IL.—13. 





fore confessed‘to us, that she loved Henry 
Moreland—loved him purely and unself- 
ishly, with no wish but for his happiness, 
and no hope of ever being any thing more 
to him than his mother’s sewing-girl, to 
whom he extended some acts of kindness. 
But George Thorley, with the sharpness 
of jealousy, discovered her passion, which 
she supposed was hidden from mortal 
eyes, and conceived the brutal hate of a 
low nature against the young gentleman, 
who was ignorant alike of him and-his 
sentiments. So far, no harm was done, 
and evil might never have come of it, for 
Henry Moreland moved in a sphere dif- 
ferent from his,and they might never 
have come in contact. But another bosom 
was also possessed of the fiend of jeal- 
ousy. An inmate of your family had 
learned to love your daughter Eleanor— 
not only to love her, but to look forward 
to the fortune and position which would 
be conferred by a marriage with her, as 
something extremely desirable. He would 
not reconcile himself to the engagé@nent 
which was formed between Miss Argyll 
and Mr. Moreland. He cherished. bad 


thoughts, which grew more bitter as their : 
happiness became more apparent. Once,,. 
he was standing at the gate of this lawn, . 
when the young couple passed him, going - 
out for a walk together. He-looked after - 


them witha dark look, speaking aloud, un- 


consciously, the thought of his heart; he- 


said: ‘Ihatehim! I wish he were dead!’ 
Instantly, to his surprise and dismay, a 
voice replied: ‘I’m with you there—you 
don’t wish it so much as Ido!’ The speak- 


er was Thorley, who, passing, had been 


arrested by the young couple going out 
of the gate, and who had remained, also, 
gazing after them. It was an unfortu- 
nate coincidence, The first speaker look- 
ed at the second with anger and chagrin ; 
but he had betrayed himself, and the 
other knew it. He laughed impudently, 
as he sauntered on; but, presently, he re- 
turned and whispered: ‘I wouldn’t ob- 
ject to putting him out of the way, if I 
was well paid for it.’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ inquired the other angrily, and the 
response was: ‘Just what Isay. I hate 
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him as bad as you do; you've got money, 
or can get i, and I can’t. Pay me well 
for the job, and I'll put him out of your 
way so securely that he won’t interfere 
with your plans any more.’ The young 
gentleman affected to be, and perhaps 
was, indignant. The fellow went off, 
smirking; but his words left, as he 
thought they would, their poison behind. 
In less than a month from that time, the 
person had sought Thorley out, in his 
lurking-place in the city—for he had, you 
recollect, been driven from Blankville by 
the voice of public opinion—and had con- 
ferred with him upon the pussibility of 
young Moreland being put out of the 
way, without risk of discovery of those 
who had a hand in it. Thorley agreed to 
manage every thing without risk to any 
one. He wanted three thousand dollars, 
but his accomplice, who was aware that 
you were about to draw two thousand 
from a bank in New York, promised 
him that sum, with which he agreed to 
be satisfied. It was expected and planned 
that the murder should be committed in 
the city; but, as the time drew nigh for 
accomplishing it, opportunity did not 
present. Finally, as the steamer upon 
which Thorley wished to flee to Califor- 
nia was about to sail, and no better thing 
offered, he concluded to follow Mr. More- 
land out in the evening train, and stab 
him, under cover of the rain and darkness, 
somewhere between the depot and the 
house. This he did; then, afraid to take 
the cars, for fear of being suspected, he 


went down along the docks, took posses- | 


sion of a small-boat which lay moored 
by a chain ; broke the chain, and rowed 
down the river, completely protected by 
the storm from human observation. The 
next morning found him in New York, 
dress, complexion and hair changed, with 
nothing about him to excite the least sus- 
picion that he was connected with the 
tragedy which was just becoming known. 
However, he. wrote a letter, directed to 
John Owen, Peekskill, in which he stated 
in obscure terms, that the instrument with 
which the murder was committed would 
be found secreted in a certain oak tree on 





these premises, and that it had better be 
taken care of. I have the letter and the 
broken instrument. The way it came to 
be concealed in the tree was this: After 
the murder, being so well sheltered by the 
storm, he was bold enough to approach 
the house, in hopes of communicating 
with his accomplice, and receiving the 
money directly from his hands, which 
would prevent the latter from the neces 
sity of making a trip to Brooklyn to pay 
it. He saw nothing of him, however, 
perceiving that he could look into the 
parlor through the open upper half of the 
shutter by climbing the large oak at the 
corner, he did so; and was looking at you 
all for some minutes on that evening. 
Perceiving by the light which shone from 
the window that the instrament was 
broken at the point, he at oncé compre- 
hended how important it was to get rid 
of it, and chancing to discover a hollow 
spot in the limb he stood on, he worked 
it well into the rotten heart of the wood. 
He it was whom Miss Sullivan detected 
descending from the tree, on that awful 
night when she, alas! led by a hopeless, 
though a pure love, passing the house on 
her way to her aunt’s, could not deny her- 
self a stolen look at the happiness of the 
two beings so soon, she thought, to be 
made one. She never expected to see 
them again until after their marriage, and 
a wild, foolish impulse, if I must call it 
so, urged her into the garden, to look 
through the open bay-window—a folly 
which came near having serious conse- 
quences for her. Well, George Thorley 
escaped, and fulfilled the programme so 
far as to sail for San Francisco; but, the 
boat stopping at Acapulco, he received an 
offer there, from a Spanish gentleman, of 
the position of doctor, on his immense 
estates. It was just the country for a 
character like that of Thorley’s to prosper 
in ; he accepted the proposition, wormed 
himself into the esteem of the Spaniard, 
married his daughter, and was flourishing 
to his heart’s content, when I came sud- 
denly upon him and disturbed his serenity. 
Yes! Mr. Argyll, I started for California 
after the villain, for I had traces of him 
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which led me to take the journey, and it 
was by a providential accident that I as- 
certained he was near Acapulco, where I, 
also, landed, sought him out, and wrung 
a confession from him, which I have here 
in writing. He has told the story plainly, 
and I have every other evidence to con- 
firm it which a court of law could pos- 
sibly require. I could hang his accom- 
plice, without doubt.” 

At the first mention of the name of 
George Thorley I chanced to be looking 
at James, over whose countenance passed 
an indescribable change; he moved un- 
easily, looked at the closed doors, and 
again riveted his gaze on Mr. Burton, who 
did not look at him at all during the nar- 
rative, but kept steadily on, to the end, in 
a firm, clear tone, low, so as not to be 
overheard outside, but assured and dis- 
tinct. Having once observed James, I 
could no longer see any oneelse. Iseem- 
ed to see the story reflected in his coun- 
tenance, instead of hearing it. Flushes 
of heat passed over it, succeeded by an 
ashy paleness, which deepened into a 
sickly blue hue, curious to behold; dark 
passions swept like shadows over it ; and 
gradually, as the speaker neared the cli- 
raax of his story, I felt like one who gazes 
into an open window of the bottomless pit. 

“ Have I told you who it was that hired 
George Thorley to murder Henry More- 
land?” asked Mr.. Burton in the pause 
which followed. 

It had been taken for granted who the 
person was, and as he asked the question 
the eyes of all turned to me—of all except 
James, who suddenly sprung with a 
bound against the door opening into the 
parlor, which was not locked. But an- 
other was too quick for him ; the power- 
ful hand of the detective was on his 
shoulder, and as he turned the attempted 
fugitive full to the light, he said, in words 
which fell like fire : 

“Tt was your nephew—James Argyll.” 

For a moment you might have heard a 
leaf drop on the carpet; no one spoke or 
stirred. Then Eleanor arose from her 
chair, and, lifting up her hand, looked 
with awful eyes at the cowering murderer 








Her look blasted him. He had been 
writhing under Mr. Burton’s grasp; but 
now, as if in answer to her gaze, he said : 

“ Yes—I did it, Eleanor,” and dropped 
to the floor in a swoon. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JOINING THE MISSING LINKS. 

THE scene which transpired in the next 
few minutes was harrowing. The revul- 
sion of feeling, the shock, the surprise and 
the horror were almost too much for hu- 
man nature to bear. Groan after groan 
burst from Mr. Argyll, as if his breast 
were being rent in twain. Mary tottered 
to her sister and threw herself at her — 
feet, with her head buried in her lap; if 
she had not been so healthily organized, 
and of such an even temperament, I know 
not how she would have survived this 
frightful check to her hopes and affections. 
It seemed as if Eleanor, who had lived 
only to suffer for so many weary months, 
had now more self-possession than any of 
the others; her thin, white hand fell soft- 
ly on her sister’s curls with a pitying touch ; 
and, after a time, she whispered to her 
some words. My own surprise was near- 
ly as much as any one’s; for, although 
many times I had felt that James was the 
guilty one, I had always tried to drive 
away the impression, and had finally al- 
most succeeded. 

In the mean time no one went to the 
unhappy man, who had found a tempor- 
ary relief from shame and despair in in- 
sensibility. All recoiled from him, as he 
lay upon the floor. Finally, Mr. Burton 
forced himself to raise him; conscious- 
ness was returning, and he placed him on 
the sofa, and gave him a handkerchief 
wet with cologne. 

Presently Mary arose from her kneeling 
position, and looked around the room 
until her glance fell on me, when she 
came toward me, and grasped both my 
hands, saying : 

“ Richard, J never accused you—I al- 
ways felt that you were innocent and al- 
ways said so. You must forgive the others 
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for my sake. My father and sister will 
bear me witness that I always defend- 
ed you from the accusations of one who, 
it is now proved, sought with double, with 
inconceivable baseness, to divert suspicion 


from himself to another”—her voice trem- 


bled with scorn. “I never wanted to 
marry him,” she added, bursting into 
tears, “ but they overpersuaded me.” 

“ Quiet yourself, sister,” said Eleanor, 
gently, arising and approaching us. “ We 
have all wronged you, Richard—I fear 
beyond forgiveness. Alas! we can now 
see what a noble enemy you have been!” 

In that moment I felt repaid for all I 
had suffered, and I said with joy: 

“ Never an enemy, Miss Argyll; and I 
forgive you, wholly.” 

Then there was another stir; James 
had risen to slip away from the company, 
now so distasteful to him ; but Mr. Burton 
again stood between him and egress; as 
he did so, he said : 

“Mr. Argyll, it is for you to decide the 
fate of this miserable man. I have kept 
all my proceedings a secret from the pub- 
lic; Leven allowed George Thorley to re- 
main in Mexico, for I thought your family 
had, already suffered enough, without 
loading it down with the infamy of your 
nephew. If you say that he shall go un- 
punished by the law, I shall abide by 
your wish; this matter shall be kept by 
the few who now know it. For your 
sakes, not for his, I would spare him the 
death which he deserves; but he must 
leave the country, at once and forever.” 

“Let him go,” said the uncle, his back 
turned upon the murderer, toward whom 
he would not look. “Go, instantly and 
forever. And remember, James Argyll, 
if I ever see your face again, if I ever 
hear of your being anywhere in the 
United States, I shall at once cause you 
to. be arrested.” 

“ And I, the same,” added Mr. Burton. 
“God knows, if it were not for these 
young ladies, whose feelings are sacred to 
me, I would not let you off so easily.” 

He opened the door, and James Argyll 
slunk out into the night, and away, none 


alone—away, without one look at the fair, 
beautiful girl who was so soon to have 
been his bride—away, from the home he 
had periled his soul to secure. 
When he had gone, we all breathed 
more freely. Mr. Burton had yet much 
to say, for he wished to close this horrible 
business forever. He took the surgical 
instrament which we had found in the 
tree, and fitted it to the piece which had 
been extracted from the body of the mur- 
dered man, and showed the family the in- 
itials of George Thorley upon it. He 
then produced the written confession of 
Thorley, which we all read for ourselves; 
but as it contained only, in a plain state- 
ment, the facts already given, I will not 
repeat them here. He then proceeded 
with the ‘history of the Deap LETTER, 
which, also, he had with him, and which 
proved to be in the same handwriting as 
the confession. In speaking of the cu- 
rious manner in which this document had 
been lost, to be recovered in the right 
time by the right person, he seemed to 
consider it almost awfully providential. 

From this he went on with a minute 
history of all the steps taken by both of 
us, our journey over the ocean, the won- 
derful success which waited upon pa- 
tience, perseverance and energy, securing 
the final triumph of justice; and to con- 
clude with, he said: 

“T owe, still, good many explanations 
both to you, Mr. Argyll, and to Mr. Red- 
field. I can not lay before you the thou- 
sand subtle threads by which I trace the 
course of a pursuit like this, and which 
makes me successful as a detective; but I 
can account for some things which at 


‘times have puzzled both of you. In the 


first place there is about me a power not 
possessed -by all—call it instinct, mag- 
netism, clairvoyancy, or remarkable ner- 
vous and mental perception. Whatever 
it is, it enables me, often, to feel the pre- 
sence of criminals, as well as of very 
good persons, poets, artists, or marked 
temperaments of any kind. The day on 
which this case was placed before me, it 
was brought by two young men, your 





knew whither, branded, expatriated, and 





nephew and this person now present. I 
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had not been ten minutes with them when 
I begun to perceive that the murderer was 
in the room with me ; and before they had 
left me, I had decided which was the 
guilty man. But it would have been un- 
pardonable rashness to denounce him 
without pfoof; by such a course I would 
throw him on the defensive, defeat the 
ends of justice, ‘and overwhelm myself 
with denunciation. I waited and watch- 
ed—I put him under surveillance. That 
night upon which he crossed over the 
Brooklyn ferry to pay the money to the 
hired assassin, I was upon his track; I 
heard the angry dismay with which he 
accused Richard of following him, when 
the other met him at the ferry on this 
side. It was not very long after I begun 
to investigate the case, before he cautious- 
ly approached me, as he did you, with 
hints of the might-be-guilty party; he 
made me see how much to the interest of 
his friend Richard it would be, if rivals 
were out of the way, and how desperate- 
ly that person loved Miss Argyll. (For- 
give me, friends, for using plain language 
—the whole truth must be told.) But I 
need not dwell on his method, for you 
must be familiar with it. I confess that 
he used consummate tact; if I had not 
read him from the first, I, too, might have 
been misled. He was not over-eager in 
the search for suspected persons, as the 
guilty almost always are. He did not sus- 
pect Miss Sullivan, as Richard did. I 
favored the pursuit of Miss Sullivan for 
two reasons; the first was to conceal my 
real suspicions ; the next was, after find- 
ing her handkerchief in the garden, after 
the flight, and all those really strong 
grounds for supposing her connected with 
the murder, I begun to think that she was 
connected with it, through some interest 
in James, Argylk I did not know but 
that she might have been attached to 
him—that the child she cared for might’ 
be his—you see I was totally in the dark 
as to all the details. I only took it for 
granted that James was guilty, and had 
to gather my proofs afterward. It was 
not until after my interview with Leesy, 
at Moreland Villa, that I became con- 








vinced she had nothing to do with the 
murder, and that all her strange proceed- 
ings were the result of the grief she felt at 
the tragic death of one whom she secretly 
loved. When I had an interview with 
you on that same afternoon, I saw that 
James had poisoned your mind with sus- 
picions of Mr. Redfield; for the same rea- 
son which had kept me silent so long— 
that is, that I should eventually undeceive 
you—lI did not defend him, as I otherwise 
should. Apparently, I- allowed the case 
to drop. It was only that I might follow 
it undisturbed. I had already fixed upon 
California as the retreat of the accom- 
plice, and was about to start off in search 
of him when Richard appeared upon the 
scene with the Dead Letter in his hand. 
“From that hour I felt sure of perfect 
success. My only anxiety was that the 
marriage should not be consummated 
which would seal my mouth ; for, if Mary 
had been married on my return, I should 
have considered it too late to reveal the 
truth, This made me very, uneasy—not 
only for her sake, but because then I 
could not clear Mr. Redfield’s character 
to those friends who had cruelly wronged 
him. I kept my suspicions from him, 
although he was the partner of my in- 
vestigations, for I was afraid that-his im- 
petuosity might cause him to do some- 
thing indiscreet, and I did not want the 
guilty one alarmed until the net was 
spread for his feet. To-night, when I 
came here, I still further carried on my 
plan of allowing you to remain undecided 
until the last moment, for I counted on 
the sudden, overwhelming accusation 
having the effect to make the murderer 
confess—which it did. I wished Miss 
Sullivan to be present, not only to corro- 
borate any points of my testimony in 
which she might be concerned, but that 
reparation might also be done her, for we 
have troubled and frightened her a great 
deal, poor thing, when her only fault has 
been too keen a perception of the nobility 
of that departed martyr, whose memory 
his friends cherish so sacredly. She has 
but a brief space to dwell on earth, and I 
thought it would comfort her to know 
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that no one blames her for the pure devo- 
tion which has lighted her soul and con- 
sumed it like oil which burns away in 
perfume.” 

Mr. Burton never meant to be poetical, 
but his perceptions were of that refined 
kind that he could not withhold from 
poor Leesy this little tribute to her noble 
folly. His words touched Eleanor; she 
was too high-minded to despise the fruit- 
less offering of another and an humbler 
woman at theshrine before w sich she was 
privileged to minister; I beiieve in that 
hour she felt a sister’s interest in poor, 
lowly, but love-exalted Leesy Sullivan. 
She crossed over, took the wasted hand 
in her own, and pressed it tenderly. We 
all now perceived how much this dreadful 
evening had fatigued the invalid. 

“She must go to bed at once,” said 
Eleanor; “I will call Norah, and have 
her placed in the room which opens out 
of ours, Mary.” 

The young ladies retired to give their 
gentle attention to the sick girl ; and both, 
before they went out, pressed my hand as 
they said good-night. 

We three men remained long, talking 
over each particular of our strange story, 
for we could not feel liké sleeping. And 
before we parted for the night, Mr. Argyll 
had humbled himself to confess that he 
was led to condemn me without sufficient 
cause. 

“TI loved you as a son, Richard,” he 
said, in a broken voice, “better than I 
ever loved James, for I was aware that he 
had many faults of heart and head. And 
when I was induced to believe you the 
author of the crime which had broken 
all our hearts, I was still further down- 
cast. My health has failed, as you see; 

_ and I was urgent upon Mary to marry her 
eousin, for I felt as if she would soon be 
left fatherless, and I wanted the girls to 
have a protector. I might better have 
left them to the care of a viper,” he add- 
ed, with a shudder. “Poor Mary, dear 
girl! she was right all the time. She 
never did love that man—though, of 
course, she had no idea of the truth. 
Thank God, it is no worse!” 





I knew he was thinking of the marriage, 
and I, too, murmured, “ Thank God.” 

“Mr. Argyll,” said Mr. Burton, lay- 
ing his hand on that of the other, 
“ this terrible affair is now brought to a 
close, as far as it can be. Let me advise 
you to brood over it as little a8 possible. 
Your health is already affected. Iacknow- 
ledge it is enough to shake one’s reason ; 
but, for that, I would bid you to drop it 
all from your mind—to banish the thought 
of it—never to refer to it again. You 
can yet be tolerably happy. A fair future 
lays before all of you, except dear Miss 
Eleanor. Adopt Richard as your son, 
make him your partner, as you first in- 
tended. I will give you my warrant for 
what it is worth, that he will relieve you 
both of business and household cares— 
and that you will feel, during your declin- 
ing years, as if you, indeed, had a son to 
comfort you.” 

“But I do not believe that Richard 
would take such a place, after what has 
passed,” said Mr. Argyll, doubtfully. 

I hesitated ; for a moment pride rebell- 
ed; but since all was forgiven, ought it 
not to be forgotten? When I spoke, it 
was with heartiness : 

“If you need a partner in your office, 
and wish me to take the place, I will do 
so.” 

“Then the compact is signed,” said 
Mr. Burton, almost gayly. “ Andnow I 
will try to find a bed at the hotel.” 

“ Of course you will not,” said our host ; 
“this house is yours as much as mine, 
Mr. Burton, always. How much I thank 
you for all the time, money and thought 
you have lavished in our behalf, I will not 
try to say to-night. Our gratitude is un- 
spoken because it is boundless.” 

“Don’t thank me for following out the 
instincts of my nature,” said the detective, 
affecting carelessness; and with that we 
shook Mr. Argyll’s hand, and retired to 
the rooms assigned us. 

In the morning Miss Sullivan was found 
to be much worse, the journey and the 
excitement had made her very ill, so that 
it was impossible for her to return to the 
city with Mr. Burton. A physician was 
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sent for who said that she could not live 
over two or three days. She heard the 
sentence with apparent joy; only she 
begged Mr. Burton to send little Nora 
up to her, on, the evening train, that she 
might see the child before she died. This 
he promised to do, and to have always an 
interest in her welfare. She was much 
affected when he bade her farewell, for 
he had gained her love and confidence by 
his manner of treating her. 

The child came and was tenderly re- 
ceived by the sisters. They were un- 
wearied in their attentions to the sufferer, 
whose last hours were soothed by their 
earnest words of hope and. comfort. 
Leesy died with a smile on her face, going 
out of this world, which had been so cold 
to one of her impassioned nature, with 
joy. When I looked at the wasted corpse, 
I could hardly realize that the fire was 
out forever which had so long burned in 
those wonderful eyes—it was not quench- 
ed, it had only been removed to a purer 
atmosphere. She was buried, very quiet- 
ly, but reverently, on a beautiful winter 
day. Her little charge was much petted 
by the young ladies; and as a lady who 
chanced to see her, learning that she was 
an orphan, took a fancy to adopt her, 
they, with Mr. Burton’s consent, resigned 
her to a new mother. I have seen little 
Nora lately ; she is a pretty child, and 
well cared for. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE NEW LIFE. 


THE winter passed away quietly. The 
sudden absence of James Argyll caused 
much harmless gossip in the village. It 
was reported and generally believed, that 
he had gone abroad, on a tour to Egypt, 
hecause Miss Mary Argyll had jilted him. 
Fortunately, the arrangements for the 
wedding were known to but few, the feel- 
ings of the family having inclined toward 
a very quiet affair. The little woman who 
had prepared the wedding-dress was a 
New York milliner, who probably never 





learned that the wedding was not con- 
summated. 

I was very busy in the office. Mr. 
Argyll’s health was poor, and business 
had accumulated which took the most of 
my time. He wished me to board in his 
house, but I declined doing so; though, 
as in the old happy times, I speut nearly 
all my evenings there. 

Beyond the first shock, Mary did not 
seem to suffer from the abrupt termina- 
tion of an enzagement into which she 
had entered reluctantly. I even believed 
that she felt very much relieved at not 
being compelled to marry a cousin for the 
sake of securing a protector. Her gay 
laugh soon resumed its sweetness; her 
bright loveliness bloomed in the midst of 
winter, making roses and sunshine in the 
old mansion. Eleanor seemed to love to 
see her sister happy, gently encouraging 
her efforts to drive away the shadow 
which lingered about the house. Her 
own sad life must not be permitted to 
blight the joy of any other. I have said 
that my feelings toward her hed changed 
from passionate love, through intense 
sympathy, into affectionate reverence. I 
think, now, that I felt toward her a good 
deal as Mary did—that nothing we could 
do for her, to show her our silent love and 
sympathy, could be too much—a tender 
regard for her wishes and habits—a deep 
respect for the manner in which she bore 
her loss. We did not expect that she 
would ever again be gay or hopeful; so 
we did not annoy her with trying to make 
her so. ; 

In the mean time a great change was 
taking place in my own nature, of which 
I was but faintly aware. I only knew 
that I enjoyed my hard work—that I felt 
resolute and strong, and that my evenings 
were pleasant and homelike. Further, I 
did not question. I wrote to my mother 
a guarded account of what had occurred ; 
but I was obliged to pay her a flying visit 
to explain all the facts, for I dared not 
trust them to paper. Thus the winter 
glided away into sunshine and spring 
again. 

It was the first day which had really 
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seemed like spring. It was warm and 
showery ; there was a smell of violets and 
new grass on the air. I had my office- 
window open, but as the afternoon wore 
away, and the sun shone out after an 
April sprinkle, I could not abide the dull- 
ness of that court of law. I felt those 
“blind motions of the spring,” which 


Tennyson attributes to trees and plants. ‘ 


And verily, I was in sympathy with na- 
ture. I felt verdant—and if the reader 
thinks that to my discredit, he is at liberty 
to cherish his opinion. I felt young and 
happy—years seemed to have dropped 
away from me, like a mantle of ice, leay- 
ing the flowers and freshness to appear. 
Not knowing whither my fancy would 
lead me, I walked toward the mansion, 
and again, as upon that autumn afternoon 
upon which I first saw Eleanor after her 
calamity, I turned my steps to the arbor 
which crowned the slope at the back of 
the lawn. Thinking of Eleanor, as I saw 
her then, I entered the place with a light 
step, and found Mary sitting, looking off 
on the river with a dreamy face. She 
blushed when she perceived who had in- 
. truded upon her reverie; I saw the warm 
color sweep, wave after wave, over the 
lovely cheek and brow; and I knew in- 
stantly the secret it betrayed.” I remem- 
bered the arms which had once fallen 
about my neck, the tears which had rain- 
ed upon my cheek from the eyes of a 
young girl, the eager voice which had 
said: “JZ love you, Richard! J will be- 
lieve nothing against you!” 

Oh, how sweetly the revelation came to 
me then. My own heart was fully pre- 
pared to receive it. Through months I 
had been transferring the wealth of young, 
hopeful love; which craves the bliss of 
being shared, from the sister who was 
raised so far above mortal passion, to this 
dear semblance of her former self. My 
face must have expressed my happiness, 
for when I stood over Mary, as she sat, 
and turned her sweet face up toward my 
own, she gave but one glance, before her 
eyes fell to hide their thought. : 

I kissed her, and she kissed me back 
again, shyly, timidly. She loved me; I 








was no longer mateless, but drank the 
cup of joy which is filled for youth. What 
happy children we were, when, late 
enough after sunset, we strolled back to 
the house and went to receive the pater- 
nal blessing. 

I believe that hour when our betrothal 
was known was the best which had 
blessed the household since the shadow 
descended upon it. 

In June we were married ; there was 
no excuse for delay, and all the friends 
expressed themselves urgent to have the 
matter settled. We went, on our wed- 
ding-tour, to see my mother, with whom 
we had a long, delightful visit. Three 
years have passed since then, and in that 
time there has been changes—some of 
them very sad. Mr. Argyll died about 
two years since, his health never rallying 
from the shock which it received during 
those trying times. Since then, we have 
resided in the old mansion, and Eleanor 
lives with us. She is a noble woman— 
one of Christ’s annointed, who puts aside 
her own sorrow, to minister to the griefs 
and sufferings of others. Both Mary and 
myself defer a great deal to her judgment, 
which is calm and clear, never clouded 
by passion, as ours will sometimes be. 
We feel as if nothing evil could live 
where Eleanor is; she is the light and 
blessing of our household. 

The saddest affliction which has fallen 
upon us since the loss of our father, is 
the death of Mr. Burton. Alas! he has 
fallen a victim, at last, to the relentless 
pursuit of enemies which his course in 
life raised up about him. The wicked 
feared him, and compassed his destruc- 
tion. Whether he was murdered by some 
one whom he had detected in guilt, or by 
some one who feared the investigations 
he was making, isnot known; he died of 
poison administered to him in his food. 
It wrings my heart to think that great 
and good soul is no more of this world. 
He was so active, so powerful, of such a 

genial temperament, it is hard to conceive 
him dead. Weal] loved him so much! 
Oh, if we could discover the cowardly 
assassin! Sometimes I wonder if it may 
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ORPHEUS’ NIGHTINGALES. 





not have been the man whom he once so 
mercilessly exposed. God knows—I do 
not. Attempts upon his life were many 
times made, but his acute perceptions had 
always, hitherto, warned him of danger. 

Lenore is with us. We shall keep her 
until some lover comes in the future to 
rob us of her. She is a rare child—al- 
most a woman now—as talented as her 
father, and exceedingly lovely. At pre- 
sent she is overwhelmed with grief, and 
clings to Eleanor, who is her best com- 
forter. In our love for her, we try to 
repay some of the debt we owe her fa- 
ther. 





ORPHEUS’ NIGHTINGALES. 


ORNE, by a flying dream, 
To climes and times antique, 

I came, in the sunset’s rosy gleam, 

To the old tomb of a Greek. 
Down in the fragrant grass 

Beside it sought I rest ; : 
Something that would not let me pass, 

Was aching in my breast. 


Fair Hesper’s tremulous eyes 
Glanced through their vail of gold, 
As out of the flushing western skies 
Her shining chariot rolled. 
Long trains of lesser stars 
Followed the Queen of Love, 
Attendant in their silver cars 
Through the blue fields above. 


The trees around the tomb 
The vine ambrosial drapes, 

While roses lean their cheeks of bloom 
Against the glowing grapes. 

Like one who just has quaffed 
Nectar from Hebe’s hands, 

My soul with a soft pleasure laughed, 
Loving these Grecian lands. 


Upon the beauty round 
Slow did the twilight close, 
When suddenly a warbling sound 
From the grape-arbors rose. 
Low, wild and soft—unique 
In its own liquid note— 
Above the old tomb of the Greek 
It swelled from some sweet throat. 


' All night each sleepless bird 





Betore the prelude died 
Upon the enchanted breeze, 
A trilling multitude replied 
From the bird-laden trees. 
It seemed the roses sung, 
Or, from each fragrant breast, 
Some unknown heavenly bird had 
sprung 
Melodious from his nest. 


Faint, as if full of grief, 
Came the first dulcet strain ; 
I, in the shadows, felt each leaf 
Quiver with sudden pain. i 
More swift, more sweet, more strong i 
Grew the harmonious tide, 
Until a stream of gushing song 
Flooded the darkness wide. 


The stars out of the blue— 
The fragrance from the air, 
Were shut, as this sweet music flew 
Exultant everywhere. 
In emulous beauty loud 
The golden stream did flow— 
The young birds in a timid crowd 
Trilled sweetly, fine and low. 


I wondered, as I heard, 
Why to this place was given 
Such harmonies as elsewhere stirred 
Only the groves of heaven ; 
When o’er my memory stole 
That legend of the land— 
How sweetest dirge and saddest dole 
Were sung by this small band— 


This little feathery tribe 
Of birds so small and brown, 
Who, more than poet, book or scribe, 
Keep up their lord’s renown ; 
For in each tuneful heart, 
That so with song abounds, 
Some remnant of his pensive art 
Still lingers and resounds. 


My heart for rapture fails 
In this delightful gloom, 

For these are Orpheus’ Nightingales 
That sing around his tomb ! 


His master’s requiem sings— 
So sweetly that the life is stirred 
In Nature’s soulless things. 
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I do remember, too, 
She told me of a mermaid once, that lay 
Along the scooped side of a hollow wave, 
Singing such dulcet music, that the ear, 
Like a wooed damsel, trembled with delight. 
Siz A. Hunt. 


ERMAIDS are too well known 
through legend to need a particular 
description. They reside, according to 
legend and romance in submarine grot- 
toes and caverns of unfathomable depth, 
but known to possess a weird and won- 
drous splendor, and to be tastefully adorn- 
ed with 
** Every thing beauteous that grows in the deep.” 


At rare and uncertain intervals, it is 
the pleasure of these remarkable inhab- 
itants of the ocean to ascend to the sur- 
face, startling and surprising the few 
spectators of the human kind who may 
chance to view the strange spectacle of 
their appearance, seated upon the waves. 
More than one has seldom been visible 
at a time. 

The veritable mermaid, according to 
“ received authorities,” resembles, in form, 
a lovely woman upward from the waist, 
and a fish below; she delights in comb- 
ing her locks, which are long and golden, 
appearing always with her comb, which 
she is thus using, in one hand, and a 
mirror, into which she is gazing at her- 
self, in the other. She uniformly pos- 
sesses, not only the most enchanting 
beauty, but likewise the most delightfully- 
melodious voice in song; and through 
both these dangerous fascinations, it is 
her wont to entice unwary creatures of 
terra firma into the waters whence she 
has emerged, wherein they haplessly be- 
come engulfed and perish. 

The legendary existence of mermaids 
may be traced to very remote ages. The 
fiction is probably derived from the tritons 
or nereids of mythological antiquity, or, 
more probably still, from that of the 
sirens which charmed the celebrated 
traveler of the Grecian Archipelago, as 
related in the Odyssey of Homer. 

Mermen and mermaids—men of the 
sea and women of the sea — fabulous 
beings, whose dwelling is the briny deep, 





and having the head and body of a man 
or woman, and the tail of a fish, have, 
indeed, been as stoutly believed in as the 
great sea-serpent, and on very much the 
same kind of authority. Certain it is, 
their historical authenticity is not without 
‘ample record. 

Pliny, Zlian and Pausanias give par- 
ticular accounts of their having been fre- 
quently seen by sailors and others, espe- 
cially in the seas around the island of 
Taprobane, and on the neighboring 
coast. Scaliger, in his commentary on 
Aristotle, De Animalibus, maintains their 
existence. According to Alexander ad 
Alexandro, Theodore Gaza once saw a 
mermaid cast ashore on the Morea, after 
a heavy storm. It had, as the account 
runs, @ human and charming counten- 
ance, but a scaly body and tail; it was 
terrified, and burst into tears on finding 
itself surrounded by spectators, and, at 
the first opportunity, scrambled back to 
the sea, plunged joyously in, and disap- 
peared. In Alexander’s own time, the 
appearance of a merman in Epirus was 
a matter of public record. Rondelet, in 
1554, gave a description of a singular 
merman seen off the coast of Poland, in 
the Baltic Sea, which was clothed by 
nature with the garb of a bishop! But 
the most formidable animal of this kind 
of which we have any information was 
the devil-merman (monsirum marinum 
demoniforme), which is said to have 
been captured on the shore of Illyria. 
Aldrovandus has described its appear- 
ance as being exceedingly hideous, when 
it was seen alive by him at Antwerp. 

It is related, that in the reign of Roger, 
King of Sicily, a young man who was 
bathing on shore in that island, met a 
mermaid of great beauty, who remained 
for a time with him, without vouchsafing 
to address him, and finally returned to 
the sea. 

Thus, accounts of mermen or mer- 
maids are scattered abundantly in books 
of bygone times. Frequently, these ap- 
pear in a good deal of detail; at other 
times they are given in only a few vague 
words. 

Nor are there wanting, either, notices 
of mermaids in the chronicles of later 
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periods. Captain Whitbourne minutely 
describes one, beheld by him in 1610, in 
the harbor of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
In Merollo’s Voyage to Congo, written in 
1682, mermaids are described as very 
plentiful all along the river Zaire. A 
writer in Notes and Queries, published in 
1858, speaks of his having lighted upon 
an old Scotch almanac, called the ‘“‘ Ab- 
erdeen Almanac, or, New Prognostica- 
tions for the year 1688,” in which the 
following curicus passage occurs: “ To 
conclude for this year 1688. Near the 
place where the famous Dee payeth his 
tribute to the German Ocean, if curious 
observers of wonderful things in nature 
will be pleased thither to resort the 1st, 
13th and 29th of May, and in divers 
other times in the ensuing summer, as 
also in the harvest-time to the 7th and 
14th of October, they will undoubtedly 
see a pretty company of mar-maids, crea- 
tures of admirable beauty, and likewise 
hear their charming, sweet, melodious 
voices, 

‘In well-tuned measures, and harmonious lays, 
Extol their Maker and his bounty praise; 

That godly, honest men, in every thing, 

In quiet peace may live, God save the king.’ ” 

Certainly remarkable characteristics 
of these prognosticated mermuids are 
their predicted British loyalty and their 
piety. 

If we are to believe Brand, in his de- 
scription of Orkney and Shetland, pub- 
lished in 1701, a real mermaid was seen 
in another part of Scotland, at about the 
same time. He relates that two fisher- 
men drew up, with a hook, a mermaid, 
“ having face, arms, breast and shoulders 
of a woman, and long hair hanging 
down the neck; but the nether part, 
from below the waist, hidden in the 
water.’ One of the fishermen, in his 
surprise, drew a knife and thrust it into 
her heart, “ whereupon she cried, as they 
judged, ‘Alas! and the hook giving 
way, she was seen no more.” In this 
case, however, we are constrained to say 
the evidence went thus: Brand was told 
hy a lady and gentleman, who were told 
ly a bailie to whom the fishing-boat be- 
longed, who was told by the fishers ; and 
thus we may infer as we please con- 





cerning the growth of the story as it 
traveled. 

In 1775, there was a very circumstan- 
tial account given of a mermaid which 
was captured in the Grecian Archipelago, 
in the preceding year, and exhibited in 
London. The Annual Reviewer of that 
day describes it thus: “It has the fea- 
tures and complexion of an European. 
Its face is like that of a young female; 
its eyes of a fine, light blue; its nose 
small and handsome; its mouth small, 
the lips thin, and the edges of them 
round, like those of a cod-fish; its teeth 
small, regular and white; its chin well- 
shaped ; its neck full; its ears like those 
of the eel, but placed like those of the 
human species, and behind them are 
gills for respiration, which appear like 
curls. But its chief ornament is a beau- 
tiful membrane or fin, rising from the 
temples, and gradually diminishing, till 
it ends pyramidically, forming a foretop 
like that of a lady’s head-dress. It has 
no fin on the back, but a bone like that 
of the human species. Its breasts are 
fair and full, but without nipples; its 
arms and hands are well proportioned, 
but without nails on the fingers. Its 
belly is round and swelling, but no navel. 
From the waist downward, the body is 
in all respects like a codfish. It has 
three sets of fins, one above, another 
below the waist, which enables it to swim 
out of the sea; and it is said to have an 
enchanting voice, which it never exerts 
except before a storm.” In this account, 
there is no great intricacy of evidence, 
for a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
also said that he saw this particular 
mermaid, which, however, he described 
as being only three feet long ; but a sad 
blow was afterward given to its reputa- 
tion, by the statement that it was a crafty 
piece of manufacture, formed of the skin 
of the angle-shark. 

In Mrs. Morgan’s Tour to Milford Ha- 
ven, in the year 1795, there is an equally 
circumstantial account of a merman ob- 
served by one Henry Reynolds, in 1782. 
Reynolds was a farmer of Pen-y-hold, in 
the parish of Castlemartin. One morn- 
ing, just outside the cliff, he saw what 
seemed to him a person bathing, with 
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the upper part of the body out of the 
water. Going a little nearer, to see who 
was bathing in so unusual a place, it 
seemed to him like a person sitting in 
a tub. Going nearer still, he found it to 
resemble a youth of sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, with a very white skin.. 
The continuation of the body below the 
water appeared to be a brownish sub- 
stance, ending with a tail, which seemed . 
capable of waving to and fro. The nar- 
rative says: “The form of its body and 
arms was entirely human, but its arms 
and hands seemed rather thick and short 
in proportion to its body. The form of 
the head and all the features of the face 
were human also; but the nose rose 
high between the eyes, was pretty long, 
and seemed to terminate very sharp.” 
Some peculiarities about the neck and 
back are then noticed, as also its way of 
washing its body. “It looked attentive- 
ly at him and at the cliffs, and seemed 
to take great notice of the birds flying 
over its head. Its looks were wild and 
fierce, but it made no noise, nor did it grin, 
or in any way distort its face. When he 
left it, it was about a hundred yards 
from him, and when he returned with 
some others to look at it, it was gone.” 
We hear nothing further of this merman; 
but on examining the evidence of the 
story, we find it ‘to be roundabout in the 
following manner: A paper containing 
the account -was lent to Mrs. Morgan, 
and the paper had been written by a 
a young lady, pupil of Mrs. Moore. 
Thus, in tracing the account of the oc- 
currence back to Reynolds, it may be in- 
ferred that there existed abundant scope 
for the conversion of some peculiar kind 
of fish into a mermaid, without imputing 
dishonesty to any one. 

Something akin to this kind of evi- 
dence, -is observable in the tale of a 
mermaid, seen in Caithness, in 1809. 
The account attracted much attention in 
England as well as in Scotland, and in- 
duced the Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow to investigate the matter. It then 
turned out, that the editor of a news- 
paper, who had inserted the statement, 
had had it related to him by a gentle- 





man, who had been shown by Sir John 


. 


Sinclair a letter in which it was con- 
tained; he having obtained the letter 
from a Mrs. Innes, to whom it had been 
written by a Mrs. Mackay, who had 
heard the story from the persons (two 
servant girls and a boy), who had seen 
the strange animal in the water. 

Forbes, though, in his Oriental Me- 
moirs, published in 1813, he seems un- 
able to give, from his personal observa- 
tion, any particular account of these 
singular combinations of the human 
being with the fish, seems yet, from 
what he heard during his stay in the 
East, to have been impressed with a full 
belief in their existence. He writes: 
“Near the coast, we saw many other 
sorts of fish, but did not meet with any 
of the mermaids so often mentioned in 
these seas, and especially by Mr. Match- 
am, a gentleman of great respectability, 
and at that time superintendent of the 
Company’s Marine, at Bombay. I have 
heard him declare, that, when in com- 
mand of a trading vessel at Mozambique, 
Mombas, and Melinda, three of the prin- 
cipal sea-ports on the east coast of 
Africa, he frequently saw those extre- 
ordinary animals from six to twelve feet 
long—the head and face resembling the 
human, except about the nose and 
mouth, which were rather more like a 
hog’s snout; the skin, fair and smooth; 
the head covered with dark, glossy hair, 
of considerable length ; the neck, breasts, 
and body of the female, as low as the 
hips, appeared like a well-formed wo- 
man; from thence to the extremity of 
the tail, they were perfect fish. The 
shoulders and arms were in good pro- 
portion, but, from the elbow, tapered to 
a fin, like the turtle or penguin. These 
animals were daily cut up, and sold by 
weight in the fish markets of Mombas; 
nor was the flesh easily distinguished 
from the fishy pork, which those who 
have resided at Calient, or Angengo, 
are well acquainted with.” The reader 
must form his own opinion as to the 
credibility of this statement. 

In the year 1822, one of those trincu- 
los who administer to the appetite for 
novelty, which was marked by the first of 
English poets as a trait in the character 
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of. his countrymen,. endeavored to levy 
contributions by the exhibition of a 
mermaid, in Piccadilly, London. It was 
asserted in most of the daily papers that 
this was a monkey, to which a fish’s tail 
had been ingeniously added. About the 
proprietorship of this mermaid, the Lord 
Chancellor was called upon at one time 
to adjudicate. There was a disputed 
ownership; and, in giving his opinion, 
his lordship jocosely expressed his satis- 
faction, that he was nut called upon to 
determine whether the animal were man, 
woman, or mermaid, but only to decide 
to whom it rightfully belonged ! 

Hone mentions, in his “Book of 
Days,” that when he visited Bartholomew 
Fair, in 1825, he saw, in a penny show, 
the mermaid which had been exhibited 
a year before in Piccadilly, at the charge 
of half a crown each person. This im- 
posture, as has been said before, was a 
hideous combination of a dried monkey’s 
head and body, and the tail of a fish, 
believed to have been manufactured on 
the coast of China, and exhibited as the 
product of the seas there. There was.a 
spirited etching of it made by Cruik- 
shanks, at the time it was on exhibition. 

The citizens of New York and Phila- 
delphia must remember Barnum’s mer- 
maid. The writer of this article saw it 
exhibited in the latter city, in 1851, or 
thereabouts. It was a thing of most 
hideous ugliness, yet it drew crowds to 
see it—sufficing conclusively to show 
what wretched pretensions may gull and 
attract the public. It is due to the 
prince of impostors upon the credulity 
of human nature who produced it, how- 
ever, to say, that, outside the places 
where the curiosity was exhibited, there 
was exposed a picture of the orthodox, 
legendary mermaid, possessing beautiful 
features and hair, having her comb in 
one hand, and her mirror in the other— 
the two latter particulars, the comb and 
the looking-glass, as we all know, being 
a sine qua non of veracious specimens 
of the genus. 

As we have seen, then, it has turned 
out with all the stories of mermaids, 
when investigated, that there has been a 
fish at the bottom of them. Probably, 





the strange likeness of seals, when seen 
at a distance in the water, to human 


' beings, may have served to perpetuate 


as fact, what can be referred originally 
to mere mythological and poetical legend ; 
for the early maritime adventurers who 
first fabled the mermaid, may very well 
be traced, in our supposition, as the pre- 
decessors from whom our more modern 
sea-farers have inherited their capacity 
for spinning “ sailors’ yarns.” As to the 
accounts we have of actual mermaids, 
there is, as has just been asserted, always 
a living fish connected with them, which 
an ignorant person supposes bears a re- 
semblance to a human being; or a fish 
that becomes marvelous in the progress 
of its description, in passing from mouth 
to mouth-; or a dead fish’s skin, which 
has been manufactured into something 
that may accord with the peculiar no- 
tions of those imaginary beings. 

Yet it is a fact, that the real existence 
of mermaids, was, until recent years, if 
not positively credited, at least not se- © 
riously disputed. Sir Humphrey Davy 
was the first scientific man who under- 
took to show that such an incongruous 
anatomical creation would not be a pos- 
sible phenomenon. Since then, this en- 
lightened view prevails generally. At 
this day, we presume, the great ichthy- 
ological investigator, Agassiz, would 
hardly think it necessary to add. his as- 
sertion, tr : the anomalous mermaid or 
merman would be a physiological im- 
practicability, nowhere to be traced in 
the comprehensive origina] design of 
the “ vertebrate” animals. 

Akin to the belief in the merman is 
the superstition, common among the 
Danish and Norwegian sailors, of the 
Neck—described as a handsome boy, 
wearing a red cap on his head, beneath 
which escapes a rich profusion of golden 
hair, luxuriant: and dazzling; he is 
shaped below like a horse; his amuse- 
ment is sitting on the waters, and play- 
ing the most exquisite strains of music, 
upon a golden harp. The merrows of 
Irish legend, too, are doubtless mer- 
maids. 

Double-tailed Mermaids must some- 
‘how have been included in the ancient 
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fables, for the heraldry of France and ° 


Germany often exhibit mermaids with 
two tails among the devices; and, in 
the Basle edition of Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy, dated 1540, a double-tailed mermaid 
figures on one of the-plates. 
Before the exhibition of pretended 
mermaids dispelled the illusion, there 
was a charming spice of romance about 
these imaginary creatures—transmitted, 
doubtless, from the poetical fancy which 
originated them. The English poets 
frequently make them subjects of allu- 
sion. In particular, Shakspeare’s char- 
acters, many of them, talk about mer- 
maids. In the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Oberon says: 
“IT heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back.” 
And, in the “Comedy of Errors,” 
Antipholus of Syracuse exclaims: 
“Oh, train me not, sweet mermaid, with the 
note!” 
And in another place : 
“Till stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song.” 


In “Hamlet,” the Queen, speaking of 
Ophelia’s death, says : 


“Her clothes spread wide, and mermaid- pike, 
Awhile they bare her up.” 
In another passage, Shakspeare makes 
his character say : 


“I'll drown more sailors than the mermaids 
shall.” 


And, in “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” Eno- 
barbus says: 


‘* Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers.” 


Sir Walter Scott has introduced into 
his Pirate, a masquerade, in which the 
mummers assumed the characters of the 
tritons and mermaids with whom an- 
cient tradition and popular belief had 
peopled the Northern seas, where the 
scenes of that romance are placed. We 
quote the following description of this 
festivity, in which the above passage of 
Shakspeare is alluded to: “The tri- 
tons, called, by Zetlanders of that time, 
shoupeltins, were represented by young 


and beard made of flax, and chaplets 
composed of seaware interwoven with 
shells and other marine productions, 
with which also were decorated their 
light-blue or greenish mantles of wad- 
maai, repeatedly before mentioned. They 
had fish-spears, and other embleins of 
their assumed quality, among which, 
the classical taste of Claud Halcro, by 
whom the masque was arranged, had 
not forgotten the conch-shells, which 
were stoutly and hoarsely winded from 
time to time, by one or two of the 
aquatic deities, to the great annoyance 
of all who stood near them. The nereids 


occasion, displayed as usual, a little more 
taste and ornament than was to be seen 
among their male attendants. Fantastic 
garments of green silk, and other ma- 
terials of superior cost and fashion had 
been contrived, so as to imitate their 
idea of the inhabitants of the waters, 
and, at the same time, to show the shape 
and features of the fair wearers to the 
best advantage. The bracelets and shells, 
which adorned the néck, arms and ankles 
of the pretty mermaidens, were, in some 
cases, intermixed with real pearls; and 
the appearance, upon the whole, was 
such as might have done no discredit to 
‘the court of Amphitrite, especially when 
the long bright locks, blue eyes, fair 
complexions and pleasing features of the 
pretty maidens of Thule, were taken into 
consideration. We do not, indeed, pre- 
tend to aver, that any of these seeming 
mermaids had so accurately imitated the 
real syren, as commentators have sup- 
posed those attendant on Cleopatra did, 
who, adopting the fish’s {rain of their 
original, were, nevertheless able to make 
their ‘bends’ or ‘ends,’ (said commen- 
tators can not tell which), ‘ adornings.’ 
Indeed, had they. not left their extremi- 
ties in the natural state, it would have 
been impossible for the Zetland syrens 
to have executed the very pretty dance, 
with which they rewarded the company 
for the ready admission which had been 
granted to them. The muse of Claud 
Halcro, always active on such occasions, 
had supplied them with an appropriate 
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WILD JOE. 
A TALE OF INDIAN LAKE, 


NTENDING to spend a day or two 

in fishing at Indian Lake, in John 
Brown’s Tract, I engaged a guide at a 
little settlement about a day’s journey 
from the lake. 

The guide was a thin, languid crea- 
ture, with a subdued expression of coun- 
tenance. What struck me most in his 
appearance was his extreme pallor. Re- 
marking upon it, he told me he had 
suffered much from ague. He had been 
known to the landlord of the little inn 
where I found him but a short while, 
having but lately removed from the vil- 
lage of the Upper Adriondack Works. 

Still he had given sufficient evidence 

to the landlord of his knowledge of the 
locality I was desirous of visiting. 
_ We started the next morning, bright 
and early, with our knapsacks containing 
a stock of provisions (consisting princi- 
pally of trout and venison), and with 
our rifles on our shoulders, through the 
woods, toward the lake by a path of 
blazed trees. The distance was ten 
miles, the way was toilsome, and I was 
delighted when we emerged -in the sun- 
set light upon the lake. 

It was a wild, lonely scene, as one 
could imagine. There lay the lake, a 
gleaming gem, in its setting of hilly 
forests, which advanced to the very edge, 
ranks of trees in many instances inclin- 
ing over the water, as if pushed by the 
crowd of their fellows in the rear. 

The only sign of life was a solitary 
loon sailing in the middle of the lake, 
and startling the échoes with his ringing, 
stammering cry, which only served to 
make the solitude more lonely. 

The guide, whose name was Sharpe, 
after building me a fire to keep off the 
flies, made with celerity and skill a little 
shanty of spruce bark, in which to pass 
the night. My slumbers on the elastic 
hemlock boughs were deep and refresh- 
ing, and it was not till the risen sun had 
transmuted the dark scene I had bidden 
adieu to, into gold, that lawoke. Sharpe 
was absent; but in about an hour he re- 
turned, having since daylight been engag- 





ed, as he informed me, in searching unsuc- 
cessfully for the dug-out which belonged 
to the lake. He had; however, discovered 
a raft, probably left by some fishing 
party, moored at the margin of a little. 
cove nigh by, with a sweep or long oar 
in the thicket beside it. A rain, almost 
immediately after he returned, came up, 
and confined us prisoners to the shanty 
till late in the afternoon. We passed the 
time, I in listening, and he in relating 
his hunting stories and adventures with 
the panthers and wolves of the wilder- 
ness. 

Although T was pleased with him, 
yet I did not altogether like the fre- 
quenay of his draughts from my bottle 
of spirits. He drank with an avidity 
which betrayed a strong proclivity to- 
ward that kind of excitement. His face 
became flushed, and his eyes wandering. 
Still he was not, in the strictest sense, 
intoxicated. About sundown the rain 
ceased, and we launched our raft upon 
the lake. We made our way toward 
the middle, Sharpe propelling the raft 
by means of the sweep, while I cast out 
my line for trolling. While I was en- 
gaged in my sport, I happened to glance 
toward my guide. I had, as I supposed, 
hidden the whiskey in a nook of the 
shanty, but, to miy surprise, I caught 
Sharpe raising the bottle to his lips. I 
rose with the intention of taking it from 
him, he having, as I thought, imbibed 
already too much of the fiery liquid; but 
before I could execute my intention, he 
had drained its contents. For a minute or 
two, he worked at the sweep, when 
suddenly, with a yell, and with eye-balls 


bursting from their sockets, he reared | 


it over his head and sprung at me, as if 
to cleave my skull. I had brought with 
me my rifle, to shoot a chance duck, and 
seeing one just rising from the water, 
had just at that moment abandoned my 
line and seized my weapon. I.had 
barely time to intercept the blow with 
it, when, dashing down the sweep, he 
bounded at me with his drawn wood- 
knife. The next instant, however, he 
turned, thrust his knife at the empty air, 


| then making a desperate clutch, he 


struggled for a moment, and, bending, 
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drove his knife so violently into the raft 
as to break the blade close to the handle. 
Then, with another wild yell, he rushed 
to the edge of the raft, and leaped into 
the water. He swam with great skill, 
pointing for the opposite shore, occa- 
sionally rearing himself breast high and 
striking out with his arms, as if battling 
with some adyersary. I watched until 
I saw him reach the bank, and with one 
more yell bound into the woods. 
Here was a pleasant predicament for 
me; in the midst of a pathless wilder- 
ness, with a mad guide for my only 
neighbor. I anticipated that,with the cun- 
ning of insanity, he might, as his wander- 
ing fancies dictated, seek me out, and, per- 
-haps, taking me unawares, murder me. 
True, he had broken his knife, and the 
sweep was in my possession; but his 
hatchet still furnished him with a weapon 
deadly enough to stealthily dispatch me. 
But there was no help for it ; so, dropping 
the useless knife into the water, and deter- 
mining to seek the shanty, and, barricad- 
ing it as strongly as possible, keep watchful 
vigil during the night, which, from the 
rain that had already commenced, pro- 
mised to be a stormy one, I propelled 
the raft toward the shore. Reuching it, 
I took with me the sweep, gained the 
shanty, and placed a couple of light logs, 
one on the other, at the entrance. On 
examination of my rifle, however, I dis- 
covered to my dismay that the lock had 
been so injured by the collision with the 
sweep as to render the weapon, so far 
as firing was concerned, worthless. Still, 
trusting to chance for defense, should it 
become necessary, I sat down on the 
hemlock boughs with eye and ear both 
open. The night closed in dark and 
tempestuous. The rain fell heavily; the 
blast surged through the trees like a 
heaying ocean, and, amid the voices of 
the storm, I could hear the deep sound 
of the rollers upon the shore. 

The hours dragged slowly along. 
Once I started, as a wild shout struggled 
up through the hoarse roar of the blast 
and the splash of the swells, thinking it 
the voice of my approaching foe; but 
the next sound showed me it was the 





cry of the loon upon the Jake. 


The next morning I went down to 
the lake in the hope I might see some 
wandering hunter searching the coves 
for the trout which swarmed in their 
secluded depths, and the fame of which 
extended throughout the region. The 
lake lay before me, rippling in the light 
morning breeze, with the green pictures 
of bank and headland undulating upon 
it. Had my mind been entirely at rest, 
I would have enjoyed to the uttermost 
the pleasant solitude and silence every- 
where prevalent. The loon glided past 
in his splendid hues, riding high in the 
water, pointing his sable beak in all di- 
rections, as if to discover the presence 
of some lurking foe in his lonely haunt, 
and occasionally uttering his wild 
screams, as if in warning of some com- 
ing. danger. The wood-duck whizzed 


from the impending tree, and, dropping ° 


upon the water, urged his swift way by 
his rich golden feet, to some feeding-spot 
in the water-grass. The copperhead 
duck, too, the most frequently found in 
our northern lakes, showed his emerald 
plumage and orange legs upon and 
through the crystal water, with here and 
there a black-duck guiding his fleet from 
point to point. Suddenly I saw, push- 
ing around a headland, our raft of the 
day before. A pile of brush lay care- 
lessly upon it, as if some loosened brush 
had fallen there accidentally. _ There 
was nothing particularly to arrest my 
attention in this floating of the raft in 
the many currents of the lake. It had 
been left not very securely fastened to 
the shore by wild grape-vine, and the 
heaving of the rollers in the storm of 
the preceding night might well have 
torn it from its moorings, and sent it into 
the lake. It was a tangled spot, too, 
where I had moored it, and the wind 
might have detached one of the scarce- 
rooted cedar bushes to fall upon the 
platform. Altogether, the sight scarcely 
caught my notice. On slowly came the 
raft toward me, and I congratulated 
myself on the prospect, which I now 
thought of for the first time, of not only 
converting it into a means of an occa- 
sional float updn the water, but as a 
possible medium of security from the 
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attacks of the madman, in placing my- 
self at any time in the middle of the 
lake. The raft now touched the bank, 
and I was hurrying to seize it, when the 
brush was dashed aside—a wild eye met 
mine: it was Joe’s. He sprung with a 
yell, brandishing a hatchet, and I should 
have fallen to his fury, had he not 
stumbled against a root, and pitched 
headlong to my feet. Before I could 
recover myself from the suddenness of 
my surprise, he, finding me prepared 
with my wood-knife, which I flashed 
from my belt, bounded to his feet and 
vanished up the bank into the forest. 
This occurrence troubled me sorely. 
It showed the cunning tricks to which 
insanity can resort to effect its object, 
and admonished me I could not be too 
careful in noting every thing the least 
suspicious. To what stratagem would 
he next resort? I bitterly regretted the 
loss of my rifle, and that the hatchet had 
remained in his possession. I almost 
gave myself up for lost. I could not, 
probably, bar myself from all the arti- 
fices to which his insane brain might 
have recourse. My only safety lay in 
noticing every thing the least peculiar, 
with any means of defense I chanced on 
ready. Often did I sweep my eye 
around to see if succor was approaching, 
but in vain. The forests slept in the 
deepest repose, the lake stretched before 
me in its glittering tints, unbroken by 
any boat. I begun my return to the 
shanty, determined to pass all the time 
I could in its comparative security. It 
was well supplied with the parched corn, 
dried venison and smoked trout we had 
brought with us. A rill sparkled near, 
and I rested easy on the score of both 
provisions and water. While I was 
musing upon my situation, I passed 
under a dense white pine. Suddenly 
the branches shook, a form leaped from 
it, like a panther, evidently to throw 
itself upon me and bear me to the earth. 
It just grazed me as it leaped, and 
again tumbled at my feet. It was Joe. 
He struck at me with his hatchet, as the 
rattlesnake launches its fang, but provi- 
dentially missed me. Again he sprung 
up, and again vanished in a neighboring 
Vou. I1.—14. 





thicket. The peril was so close and 
threatening I shuddered, and, rushing to 
the shanty, I secured the door with two 
logs, and threw myself on the couch of 
spruce fringes that had been provided 
for my slumber. Whatshould I do! to 
what plan could I resort to extricate 
myself from a danger so pressing. I 
knew not; I seemed perfectly helpless. 
I had looked into the eyes of death 
many times. I had tossed on the swells 
of the Upper Saranac in my frail boat, 
when I thought every moment would 
prove my last. I had wandered in the 
forest, with the thunder-storm raging 
overhead, fierce lightnings cleaving the 
trees, and the wild wind prostrating 
them in all directions, and felt that my 
hour had come. I passed one dreadful 
night on the bare peak of Tahauris, un- 
sheltered, with the wind a little less 
than a hurricane, whirling the mad 
snow all about me, chilling my blood, 
and threatening every instant to sweep 
me down into the horrible chasms be- 
low. I have fled on the ice of the 
Lower Saranac, with the famished 
wolves in chase, until the light of a: 
chance hunter’s camp-fire flashed into. 
their eyes and daunted their closer ap-- 
proach. I had been whirled almost into: 
the foam of Percifield Falls, by the 
casual overturning of my boat on the 
protruding foot of the wing-dam at the 
head, and only escaped by clinging to 
a friendly hand that an impending pine 
extended me. But to perish by the 
blow of a madman, here in these lonely 
woods, where my body might never be 
discovered, but, on the contrary, fall to 
the share of the panther and raven, was 
a fate at which I might well tremble. 
At last my thoughts became so insup- 
portable that I opened the door of the 
shanty and sallied out. No succor near. 
A white pine was murmuring, as if 
sounding my dirge, and I caught sight 
of the black raven of the woods floating 
overhead, as if anticipating his feast. I 
thought I saw his keen, black eye fast- 
ened upon me; I distinctly heard his 
wild, dismal croak, as if bidding me to 
prepare for my certain doom. Whither 
shouldI flee ! While I was shooting rapid 
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glances around the forest landscape, on 
which the sun was pleasantly gleaming, 
I saw a bear spring from a vista of the 
woods. It came pacing slowly along 
the direction evidently toward me. 
There was nothing to catch very parti- 
cularly my attention. Bears frequently 
approach the human form, for of all 
wild animals it is the most stolid and 
the least suspicious. Its curiosity often 
leads it close to the presence of man, if 
no movement on his part daunts it away. 
On he came, in his awkward, waddling 
gait, and had now approached so near 
that at last my suspicions were awak- 
ened. It did not appear all right. I 
scarcely knew what to make of it. Was 
it so wild with hunger that it would 
venture to attack me? Had it become 
so enraged by the chance loss of its 
young that it had conquered the natural 
fear all wild animals have of battling 
with human foes? It had now ap- 
proached so close that I caught the 
gleam of its wild eye-balls. I turned to 
renter my shanty. As I did so, the 
bear stood erect, the shaggy coat of the 
simulated animal was cast aside, and 
Joe, with his hatchet, stood before me. 
Again he bounded full at my breast with 
uplifted hatchet; but before the blow 
could fall, I had rushed within the 
shanty and secured the door. I heard 
the yell of baffled rage the insane wretch 
sent up, and the shanty shook as he hurled 
his mad strength against the door. But 
it resisted his utmost efforts, and he at 
last disappeared with a shriek that froze 
my veins. He had doubtless slain the 
animal, coming upon him while in a 
trap some hunter had placed. These 
traps are of frequent occurrence in the 
woods, and this was the hypothesis I 
had formed to account for his possession 
of the skin. I, on my way back to the 
settlements, actually passed the trap 
chained to a tree, and saw the stains of 
blood around it, where the madman had 
wWoubtless dispatched the animal. Sun- 
set shone through the forests and upon 
the lake, but I was not tempted from 
my retreat. Night came, and I knew 
the stars were sparkling in the soft 
heavens, but I ventured not forth. On 


rolled the hours, but I could not sleep, 
I heard the owl hoot and the loon cry 
throughout that dreary night. At length 
the dark, narrow opening in the roof 
begun to turn dusky, and then gray, in 
the dawn. The gray brightened into a 
clear light, and through it I saw the tip 
of a tamarack by the lake, flushed, like 
the heart of a rose. ; 

Suddenly, a wild visage rose in the 
clear space, and I saw a pair of red eye- 
balls gleam with insane delight as they 
met my gaze. In a moment the roof 
was hurled down, and Sharpe stood be- 
fore me with uplifted hatchet as before. 
Deeming my case desperate, but calcu- 
lating on his ignorance of my rifle being 
useless, I aimed the weapon full at his 
heart, just as he was about to spring 
upon me. The ruse succeeded ; he van- 
ished through the opening as suddenly 
as he had appeared. A few minutes only 
elapsed, however, when I heard him 
climb again above, and saw him plung- 
ing, feet foremost, through the opening. 
He fell in a heap at my side, the hatchet 
dropping from his clutch, and remained 
motionless. Guessing the truth, that he 
had sprained his ancle with his plunge. 
I rapidly as possible bound his hands 
and feet with the stout cord with which 
I had secured my knapsack to my shoul- 
ders, on my tramp hither. 

In a little while he stirred. He started 
convulsively, as if to spring again at me, 
his fierce eyes fairly blazing, while he 
poured forth a torrent of invectives. 

“ Aha!” he would scream. “I know 
you; you're a devil—a red-hot, blazing 
devil, with red snakes in your hair! Do 
you think I’m going,” rolling his mad 
eyes at me, with the white of the sockets 
gleaming broadly out, “ to let you breathe 
out flames to scorch my life out! Tl 
—Tl,” writhing and struggling to free 
himself from the cord, till I thought it 
would cut to the bone, und yelling, “T'll 
claw your heart out of your body! Ha! 
ha! ha! I'll give you the real bear’s 
hug, and.” gnashing and grinding his 
teeth till foam flew from his purple lips, 
“Ti tear you jest as a panther tears a 
deer! Yes, yes, Mr. red devil, aha, 
won't I!” 
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I sat and listened to his ravings, re- 
volving in my mind what course I should 
take in my dilemma. I had about de- 
cided to push for the settlement and re- 
turn. with assistance, whereby the poor 
mad wretch could be brought back to 
his home, when voices sounded without, 
and the next moment four men in red 
hunting-shirts rushed into the broken 
shanty. 

“ Why! what’s all this noise about ?” 
exclaimed one. “If there isn’t Wild 
Joe, and in his tantrums ag’in. You've 
had a lucky escape of it, Mister,” .turn- 
ing tome. “The very moment he gets 
drunk, he’s as crazy as a loon, and ugly 
as satan himself. How did you happen 
to get into such a fix with him ?” 

I related briefly as possible the cir- 
cumstances. 

“The landlord didn’t know him. We 
all do here, though. We live at the 
Upper Works. There isn’t a more dan- 
gerous man in the world than Wild Joe 
Sharpe, when he’s been drinking. But 
Tm glad we're here, so we can take care 
of both of ye!” 

They then told me they were also on 
a visit to the lake for the purpose of 
fishing, having camped the day before 
some little distance from the opposite 
shore; but that they would the next 
morning leave for the settlement whence 
Ihad come. By that time the mad fit 
would probably leave Sharpe, or if not, 
they would bear him back between them. 
The day passed away, two of them engag- 
ing in fishing by means of the raft; one 
in hunting, securing a fine deer, and the 
spokesman of the party and myself watch- 
ing Joe. Having exhausted himself with 
raving, Sharpe had fallen into a heavy 
slumber, from which he awoke the next 
morning, perfectly restored in mind, 
though prostrated in strength. So weak 
was he, we concluded to delay our re- 
turn till the next morning. Whether 
he remembered his ebullition, I know not; 
at all events he said nothing about it, 
neither did he give any sign by his be- 
havior of its recollection. We reached 
the settlement at sun-down the day we 
started, he walking all the way. I bade 
adieu to the kind-hearted hunters, who 





had helped me in the hour of need, with 
many heartfelt thanks. Sharpe is since 
dead, having, as I heard, stabbed him- 
self to the heart with his wood-knife, in 
a fit of delirium tremens, after a debauch 
at the little settlement where I found him. 





CROQUET. 
HOW TO PLAY IT, ITS LAWS, ETO. 


O you play croquet? No! Then 

we pity you, for you are losing an 
exquisite enjoyment, daily—you and 
your household. It is 80 easy to play 
it in pleasant weather, and is such an 
admirable excitant of good spirits, good 
health, and muscular strength, that no 
person who can wield a mallet and strike 
a ball should be unfamiliar with the 
game. And, judging from the number 
of hand-books of the game, already 
issued, and the sale of croquet “ fix- 
tures,” we should infer that family cir- 
cles and young people generally, were 
becoming adepts in the sport. To as- 
sist in spreading a knowledge of the 
admirable pastime, we here give such an 
exposition of its practice and laws as 
will enable all readers to understand the 
game, and, with brief experience, to be- 
come excellent players. If more is re- 
quisite to a full field: knowledge of the 
sport, any good hand-book* will supply 
the requisite additional suggestions and 
directions. 

In the opinion of the most experienced 
players, the best number to engage, at 
one time, in the game, is four persons— 
two males and two females (two couples), 
and the matches not more than six to 
constitute the full game. The game of 
eight unquestionably takes too long to 
play. Even a game of six, with good 
players, occupies the best part of an 
afternoon. Where there is’ only one 
ground, and more than four desire to 
play, we have found it a good plan to 
divide the candidates into two sets, one 
set commencing at the starting and win- 
ning stick, the other at the turning 





* One of the very best, as well as the cheape 
Book or CroQuET, sold 
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stick, so that what is the starting-stick 
to one party, is the _ turning-stick 
to the other. The two games go on 
simultaneously ; the two sets of players 
interfere scarcely at all with each other. 
Occasionally a ball, belonging to the other 
game, lies in the way of a stroke, when 
it must be taken up while the stroke is 
nade; or the striker in one game has 
perhaps to wait a moment, while the 
striker in the other game makes his 
stroke. But this does not happen often; 
and the slight inconvenience resulting 
from it is far outweighed by the increased 
excitement attending the shorter game. 
As regards the ground, it often hap- 
pens the best that can be obtained is 





small, inconvenient, and any thing but 
level. In such cases, all that can be 
done is to make the best of a bad job. 
But where space can be got, and money 
is “no object,” the ground should be 
level, and of well-mown and well-rolled 
grass, not less than thirty yards, nor, 
for general purposes, more than a hun- 
dred yards long, and from twenty to 
sixty yards wide. This proportion of 
five to three between length and breadth 
is the one most approved. The ground 
should have its boundaries well defined 
before the play begins. 

The hoops may be arranged in various 
ways. The plan of the original game is 
as follows: 
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This plan is still much used, and, 
being less difficult than the improved 
arrangement, with a hoop, stick, or cage 
in the middle, is recommended for be- 
ginners, or where it is desired not to 
lengthen the game. 

Difficulty is sometimes experienced 
in setting out the hoops. The follow- 
ing directions will be found to simplify 
matters : 

A and B are intended to be the exact 
middle of the breadth (shorter side) of the 
ground. Measure the distance from A 
to B, and cut a piece of string one-tenth 
of the length. Thus, if the ground is 
fifty yards long, cut a string five yards 
long. This bit of string will serve to 
fix every hoop and stick accurately at 
the required distances apart. From A 
to the starting-stick, should be precisely 
the length of the string; the same from 
starting-stick to hoop No. 1; the same 
to hoop No. 2. Similarly arrange the 
turning-stick and hoops Nos. 7 and 8, at 
the other end of the ground. 

The only hoops now to fix are the 
side-hoops. These should be parallel 
to the center line, and two strings from 
it on each side, the string falling at 
right angles to the length, or longer 
sides (C and D) of the ground. The 
easiest way to get the side-hoops in posi- 
tion is, when taking the first measure- 
ment from A to B, to mark the point 
half way between. Then the hoops 4 
and 11 can be at once placed two strings 
from the half-way point, in a straight 
line towards C and D; and the hoops 
8, 5, 10, and 12, each one string from 4 
and 11. 

The numbers appended to the hoops 
show the order in which they are to be 
run. This explains itself without com- 
ment. 

The “ improved” arrangement, as it 
is called, is set out in much the same 
way; but the hoops 4 and 11 are taken 
out, and at the central point of the 
ground a hoop, cage, or stick is placed, 
as in this diagram. 

Here the order of running is three 
hoops and a stick, four times repeated. 
The game, played in this way, has the 
disadvantage of being longer than the 





other ; but it is more scientific, and more 
in accordance with the spirit of the game, 
as it brings the balls more frequently 
together at the middle of the ground, 
leads to more croqueting, and gives the 
players who are behind a better chance 
of improving their position. 

The disadvantage of this plan, to our 
thinking, is that it lengthens a game 
which is already too long. Popular 
games, such as whist and billiards, de- 
rive a portion of their interest from the 
rapidity with which they are brought to 
a conclusion. The excitement culmin- 
ates toward the finish of the game. If 
a player knows it will be three hours 
before he reaches the winning-stick “ in 
order,” it naturally follows that his in- 
terest in the game is not so great at 
starting as it would be were the result 
less distant. For this reason we are 
inclined to give up “ stick in the middle,” 
at all events in domestic play; and even 
further, to shorten the game by remov- 
ing some of the hoops. This innovation 
will doubtless be regarded with all pro- 
per horror by the well-constituted cro- 
quet-playing mind, which being to a 
great extent, certainly more than half, 
feminine, is essentially conservative. To 
croquet conservatives we say, “Do ag 
we have done; try the game with fewer 
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hoops, and if you do not like it, return 

to the oid plan.” 

A most interesting game results from 
six hoops, or even four. For four balls, 
two being partners against two, we re- 
commend six hoops, thus disposed : 

The game played on this plan by four 
good players averages three-quarters of 
an hour, which is quite long enough. 

This plan, too, has an advantage 
where the ground is small, and especially 
where it is short, as the length of six 
strings (see explanation of setting out 
the hoops, p. 217) suffices in the place 
of ten. 

For six balls, a capital game may be 
played with only four hoops, hoops 2 
and 8 (see last diagram) being taken out, 
and a hoop placed half way between 
them; the same with hoops 6 and 7; so 
that the four hoops correspond to the 
four corners of a diamond. And, where 
time presses, or where others are waiting 
to play, this plan is well adapted for four 
balls, the game lasting about half an hour. 

The following outline of what we 
conceive to be the principles which 
should guide decisions, may, we fancy, 
be found useful by many who are called 
on to do duty as umpires. By keeping 
such principles well in mind, and con- 
struing the laws by their light, the ar- 
bitrator will find himself materially as- 
sisted. 

1. The first object of the laws of 
games is to prevent an unfair advantage 
being gained by any one. 

2. There should be a penalty for all 
errors or irregularities by which the 
player (or his side) may profit ; but there 
should be no penalty for errors by which 
he who commits them can not possibly 

gain an advantage. 

8. Penalties should be proportioned, 
“as nearly as possible, to the gain which 
might ensue if the offense were allowed 
to pass unchallenged. 

4. No player should be allowed to 
profit by his own blunders. 

5. Each case must be judged, not by 
the intention of the player interested, but 
by that which might have been the in- 
tention of a person disposed to avail 
himself of an unfair advantage. 





6. Where two or more players are in 
fault, it should be considered with whom 
the first fault lies, and how far it induced 
or invited the subsequent error of the 
opponent. 

7. Disputes as to the questions of fact 
(where there is no umpire, or where the 
umpire professes himself unable to de- 


player, he being entitled to the benefit 
of reasonable doubt. 

8. Questions of law should be decided 
liberally. The application of the law 
being doubtful, it should be interpreted 
according to the spirit rather than the 
letter. Nevertheless, the umpire should 
bear in mind the extreme general incon- 
venience of a lax interpretation of laws, 
and should insist on the game being 
played strictly. 

9. Lastly, there are in all, or almost 
all games, leges non scripta, to the infrac- 
tion of which it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to apply a penalty. The only 
remedy for infractions of these is to 
cease to play with persons who habitual- 
ly disregard the established etiquette of 
the game. 

The laws of the croquet committee 
are very properly preceded by definitions 
of the terms used in the game. These 
are fortunately few. 

The term “IN ORDER” is well under- 
stood by every croquet-player. It sig- 
nifies sequence of hoops, etc., which have 
to be run. A player having run No. 1, 
must take No. 2 “in order,” that is, if 
he takes No. 8, or any other hoop, be- 
fore having taken No. 2, he gains no 
point by it. Of course the game is 
won by the side that first drives all their 
balls through all the hoops “ in order,” 
and hits all the sticks “ in order.” 

The terms “IN PLAY” and “iN 
HAND” present more difficulty. As a 
great many nice points turn on the ques- 
tion whether a ball is “in play” or 
not, it is important to comprehend pre- 
cisely the meaning of the terms, and 

they are by no means easy of definition. 

A ball is “IN PLAY” as soon as it has 
run the first hoop. It continues “in 
play” till tt makes a roquet, when it is 





“IN HAND.” A ball “IN HAND” must 
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take croquet, and can score no point until 
it has done so. Having taken croquet, it 
is again “in play ;” but it is not permit- 
ted to roquet again the ball or balls it 
has croqueted for the remainder of its 
turn, unless it makes another point. 
Having made another point, it is “in 
play ” again to all the balls, as at the 
commencement of its turn. 

As a ball is either “in hand” or “ in 
play” throughout the game, the privi- 
leges and disabilities of every ball are, or 
may be, affected by this definition at 
every stroke. It is very important, then, 
to consider this definition in relation to 
its consequences. Before doing this, 
however, we must distinctly understand 
the technical words which occur in the 
definition, viz. : “ run a hoop,” “ roquet,” 
“take croquet,” “ point,” and “turn.” 

RUNNING A HOOP means, as every- 
body knows, sending a ball through it 
by a blow of the mallet. It must be 
run “in order” and in the right direc- 
tion, and the whole of the ball must go 
through, or the hoop is not “run.” If 
the ball remains under the hoop, and it 
is doubtful whether the ball is quite 
through, the question is decided by ap- 
plying a straight-edge behind the hoop, 
the hoop being of course perpendicular. 
If the straight edge (the handle. of the 
mallet iscommonly used for this purpose) 
touches the ball, the hoop is not “ run.” 

Roqvet is made by the striker driv- 
ing his own ball, by a blow of the mal- 
let, against another ball. . If he is “in 
play” to the other ball, the “ roquet” 
gives him the privilege of a croquet off 
the hit ball. 

People frequently confuse between 
roquet and croquet, evidently not under- 
standing what a roquet means. We 
constantly hear such expressions as “ I 
have croqueted your bill,” instead of 
“roqueted” it. The two terms “ ro- 
quet” and “ croquet” must be carefully 
distinguished in the player’s mind, and 
especially in the arbitrator’s, or his deci- 
sions will be valueless. 

CROQUET is taken in this way. The 
striker places his ball in contact with 
the one roqueted, and strikes his own 
with the mallet. After the croquet, the 








striker is entitled to another stroke. 
Croquet may be taken either with the 
striker’s foot fixed firmly on his own 
ball while he strikes, when it is called a 
“tight” croquet, or without the foot, 
when it is termed a “loose” croquet. 
Loosz CROQUET may be varied in 
several ways. The two balls may be 
placed directly behind one another, so 
that they and the long axis of the head 
of the mallet are in the same straight 
line when taking the stroke. This is 
“loose croquet” proper. The effect of 


— Cots 


Relative position of balls and mallet in takin 
loose and rolling croquet, causing ball or balls 
to roll in direction of A. 


a quick, sharp stroke under these circum- 
stances is to cause the striker’s ball to re- 
main almost stationary, and to drive the 
other forward. Where the striker wishes 
to keep his own ball perfectly still, and 
yet not to take tight croquet, he may ac- 
complish his object by striking his own 
ball below the center, the effect being 
similar to that of putting on sufficient 
screw to stop one’s ball when playing 
for a “slick” hazard at billiards. At 
croquet this is called a “dead ” stroke. 
Another way of playing loose croquet is 
to roll the balls on together. This is 
called “rolling croquet.” In making 
this stroke, the balls are placed directly 
behind each other, as before, but in strik- 
ing, the mallet is allowed to follow the 
ball, and this causes the two balls to roll 
on in company. 

Yet another way, called SpPLITTINa 
CROQUET is to place the balls, not in the 





Relative position of balls and head of mallet in 
taking splitting croquet, causing balls to split 
in directions of B and C. 
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same straight line with the long axis of 
the head of the mallet, but at un angle 
to it. This causes the balls to fly in op- 
posite directions, or to split. A splitting 
croquet may be taken with as little dis- 
turbance as possible of the non-striker’s 
ball. On some grounds it has been the 
custom not to insist on any movement 
of the second ball, provided the two 
touch; and hence this mode of taking 
splitting croquet has received the name 
of “ taking two off.” It is still disputed 
whether moving the second ball should 
be compulsory or not. 

In domestic croquet, where there is no 
umpire, and only an apology for a cap- 
tain, should a dispute arise as to the fact 
of moving, it should be remembered that 
it is only A’s assertion versus B’s, and 
that the player should have the benefit 
ef the doubt, in accordance with general 
principle No. 8. 

To return to the definitions. 

A Port is made on (A) running a 
hoop, or (B) hitting a stick, or (C) running 
a cage, each, of course, “in order.” 

We have already stated what consti- 
tates “running” a hoop. A stick is hit 
when the striker’s ball is seen to move 
it, or when the sound of the ball against 
it is heard. It has been suggested that 
® bail should be placed on the top of the 
stick, and that the stick shall not be 
deemed to be hit unless the bail falls. 
But, in practice, it seldom happens 
that there is any question as to the hit, 
and a bail would be a complication. It 
is a question, however, whether in a 
grand match bails should be used. 

A cage is run when the ball has 
passed through it in any direction. Thus, 
a ball entering the cage at A, runs it if 


‘ 


B c 





A 5 


= 





it emerges at B, C,or D. It does not 
matter whether the ball is going up or 
down the ground, whether it is for hoop 5 








or hoop 12 (see diagram, page 216), it may 
always run the cage in any direction. If 
it is doubtful whether the ball, on emerg- 
ing, is quite through the cage, the ques- 
tion is decided by a straight-edge, as in 
the case of running a hoop. 

A TURN is simply the innings of any 
une player. 

We are now in a position to under- 
stand the bearings of the definition of 
the terms “in hand” and “in play.” 

A bail is in hand as soon as it has 
made a roquet. It takes croquet, after 
which it is in hand only to the ball ro- 
queted for the remainder of that turn, 
or until it has made another point. if 
it roquets another ball, it similarly re- 
mains in hand to it after the croquet, and 
so on. It follows from this that croquet 
can only be taken once in each turn 
from each ball, unless another point is 
made. A second roquet may be made 
on a ball previously roqueted without 
a point being made in the interval, as 
for instance for the purpose of driving 
away, cunnoning, etc.; but such roquet 
does not entitle to a croquet, as the stri- 
ker is in hand to the ball roqueted. The 
strikers turn ends there, unless by the 
same stroke he makes a point, or roquets 
another ball to which he is “ in play.” 
In this case he can go on with his turn, 
the roquet of the ball to which he is in 
hand being of no more advantage or dis- 
advantage than hitting a stick or a stone 
that might happen to lie on the grass. 

Now for an illustration or two: A 
ball that has not run the first hoop 
makes a roquet on a ball lying in its 
way, and then by the same stroke runs 
the hoop. What is the law? Deci- 
sion : The striker’s ball is not “ in play” 
until it has run the first hoop; conse- 
quently, before running the hoop, a ro- 
quet on another ball is nulland void. It 
no more affects the striker’s ball than if 
it had hit a stone or a lump of dirt. 

Take another case. The striker ro- 
quets first one ball and then another by 
the same stroke, as in cannoning at bil- 
liards. To what is he entitled? Merely 
to one croquet, which must be taken off 
the ball first hit. When he hits the 
second ball he is “in hand,” and the 
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second roquet is therefore null and 
void. - 

A little difficulty sometimes arises 
when @ CANNON is made on two balls 
that are close together, in deciding which 
ball was hit first. If there is any rea- 
sonable doubt, the striker has his choice 
for the croquet. 

Asa third case, suppose the striker 
finds his ball touching another when it 
comes to his turn to play. It is clear 
that he may hit his own, hard or soft, 
and under all circumstances he has ro- 
queted the ball he was touching. He 
must next take croquet off it. 

A fourth case. <A rover (¢. e. a ball 
that has run all its hoops) roquets a ball 
to which it is “ in play,” and then cannons 
on to the winning stick. Is the rover 
dead? Decision: No. After the ro- 
quet, the striker’s ball is “ in hand,” and 
can make no point until it has taken 
croquet. 

Lastly, for a more difficult illustra- 
tion, the illustration being of a point that 
often occurs. The siriker’s ball (A) goes 
through a hoop (B B), and at the same 
stroke roquets a ball(C)which is lying on 
the far side of the hoop. 





. 


B 
A, striker’s ball, placed for its hoop, BB, “‘in 
‘ order.” 





To what score is A entitled ? 

To answer this question, we must bear 
in mind these two principles. First, 
that a ball has not “ run” its hoop until 
it is wholly through. Second, that a 
ball is “in hand” the instant it makes a 
roquet. 

If, then, in this case, the ball A is 
driven in the direction D, so as just to 
roquet C, on its extreme edge, it is clear 
that A would be entirely through the 
hoop at the moment of the roquet. A 





would therefore have run its hoop, and 
would also afterward have roqueted C. 
It would therefore count the hoop, and 
be entitled, in addition, to take croquet 
from the ball C. 

But if A were driven against C, in 
the direction E, so as to hit C nearly or 
quite full, and were then to roll on 
through the hoop, the case would be dif- 
ferent. A would not be entitled to 
count the hoop, for at the moment of 
the roquet it would only be partly 
through, and when it afterward rolled 
through, would be “in hand,” and a 
ball in hand can score no point. It 
would, however, be entitled to count the 
roquet if “in play” to C at the com- 
mencement of the stroke. If desirous 
of running the hoop, A would have to 
take “ two off,” and if placed for its hoop 
by the first stroke, could run it on the 
second, when, having made a point, it 
would again be “in play” to C, and 
could roquet it again and take croquet 
off it. 

It is obvious that between the direc- 
tions D and E many lines could be drawn 
at which it would be doubtful whether 
A was wholly through or not at the time 
of the roquet. If the question of fact is 
disputed, the striker should have the 
benefit of reasonable doubt. 

We now come to the laws themselves. 
But we have said so much by anticipa- 
tion with regard to them that we shall 
pass them through very rapidly. 

First, the rotation of play has to be 
decided on, the captain of each side al- 
lotting the colors as he pleases. 

The first stroke is made by placing 
the ball anywhere not exceeding one 
mallet’s length from the starting stick, 
and striking it toward the first hoop. 
If this point is made, the player is en- 
titled to another stroke. If he fails to 
run the first hoop (and this is the pons 
asinorum of unskilful players, and often 
is not run), the ball is taken off the 
ground till its next turn comes round. 

Some players object to taking up the 
ball. They think it a premium on bad 
play, and would lixe the ball to remain 
where it rolled. We think, however, 
the rule is best as here given. For were 
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it otherwise, the first player, if skilful, 
might play to lay his ball just in front 
of the first hoop, and so, effectually block 
it for the next player, which would give 
the first an unnecessary advantage. And 
a bad player might do the same by 
chance, and so gain a benefit by his own 
stupidity. 

The striker having run a hoop, has 
the privilege of continuing his turn, so 
long as he succeeds in making a point 
in order, or a roquet on a ball in play. 
Having made roquet, he must next take 
croquet, after which he is entitled to 
another stroke. 

A question might arise out of this rule 
in the case of a rover roqueted against 
the winning stick. Of course the striker 
can not take croquet, as the rover is dead. 

A ball driven through its hoop or 
cage or against its stick “in order” by 
the antagonists counts that point, and at 
its next turn is “in order” for the next 
point, just as though the player had 
made the previous one by his own play. 
A case might arise out of this of a ball 
driven through by @ ball which is not in 
play to it. Thus: A has been croquetéd 
by B, after which B, not having made 
a point meanwhile, drives A through its 
hoop “in order.” B isin hand to A. 
Does A count the hoop? Decision— 
Yes; B is in hand to A, but A is not in 
hand to B. 

It has been much disputed whether a 
ball which rolls through its hoop and 
then rolls back should be entitled to the 
hoop or not, some maintaining the prin- 
ciple that the moment the whole ball 
has been through, the hoop is run; 
others, that the decision of the entire 
going through is attended with great 
difficulty, and that it is much simpler to 
judge the running by the ultimate rest- 
ing-place of the ball. We prefer the 
principle that going through # going 
through, but the running must be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the captains 
or of ‘he umpire. 

The principle that the whole of a ball 
must go through to constitute a run, 
comes out again in the following: A 
ball driven back through its hoop “ in 


going, and resting under the hoop, is not 
through if a straight edge applied in 
front of the hoop touches the ball ; con- 
sequently, under these circumstances, the 
striker at his next turn can not run the 
hoop by hitting the ball through it the 
right way, the reason being that the 
whole of the ball has not been through 
the hoop in the right direction, but only 
that portion of it which went through 
in the wrong direction. 

We now come to the most important 
law of the lot. It is that the course of 
the mallet in striking must be across the 
body from left to right or from right to 
left. This regulation is intended to do 
away with the front stroke. Either one 
or both hands may be used, but the 
nearest to the head of the mallet must 
be. eighteen inches at least from it. 
When the mallet is held in this way, and 
its course in striking is across the body 
(@. e. at right angles, or nearly so, to the 
long axis of the player’s feet), the abom- 
inable practice of “spooning” is almost 
impossible. 

If a ball is not fairly hit, but in the 
opinion of the umpire is pushed or 
“spooned,” and if the regulations of the 
law just quoted are not complied with, 
all benefit from the stroke is lost: the 
‘ball is to be replaced to the satisfaction 
of the adverse captain, and the player 
loses his turn. 

In domestic play, where there is no 
umpire, it will be difficult to enforce this 
penalty. The fact is, every one knows 
what is spooning and what is not; and 
where players will not make their strokes 
fairly, the only remedy is the one point- 
ed out in the general principle of “do 
the best you can under the circum- 
stances.” 

We have no space to enter into the 
vexed question of whether it is or is not 
advisable to permit spooning; but we 
may express our strong conviction that 
our spooning days are over, and that all 
really scientific players have adopted, or 
«Will ere long adopt, the stroke across the 
‘body, which, on the dweus a non. lucendo 
principle, is in common parlance desig- 
nated the side stroke. 
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of the head of the mallet, and not with 
the side. If a wire is in the way, so 
that the whole length of the mallet’s 
head can not be got down to strike the 
ball in the desired direction, the striker 
must be contented either to play in some 
other direction or to make a cramped 
stroke. 

Balls struck beyond the boundaries of 
the ground must be at once replaced 
half a mallet’s length within the edge, 
measured from the spot where they 
went off, at right angles to the margin. 

The only debatable point here is 
whether the half mallet’s length should 
be measured from the point where the 
ball went off, or from the point nearest 
the margin from where it stopped. The 
rule given above seems to us the correct 
one, as after a ball has left the boundary 
it is out of the game till replaced, and 
there is no occasion to take into account 
what it does or where it rolls. 

Players, on being appealed to, are 
bound to declare which is their next 
point in order; and on this ground, that 
croquet is not a game of memory, and 
it is therefore advisable to render the 
scoring as little burdensome as possible. 
Clips and indicators are sometimes used, 
but our experience is that they are “ more 
plague than profit.” 

As regards the penalties for various 
offenses, the one most open to argument 
is that respecting the slipping of the ball 
from under the foot when taking tight 
croquet. According to the laws before 
us, the player who allows his ball to slip 
loses his next stroke, ¢. ¢., the remainder 
of his turn. The reason for this law is, 
that in taking tight croquet the intention 
is to send the croqueted ball as far as 
possible, and that privilege, it is consi- 
dered, should be permitted only on con- 
dition that the striker’s ball is held 
firmly ; that, in fact, he shall not have 
the double advantage of sending his 
adversary miles away, and of allowing 
his own ball to slip a short distance. 
On the other hand it is argued that it is 
a presumable disadvantage to the player 
to slip his ball, as he has the option of 
loose croquet, and the fact of his electing 
to take tight croquet shows that he con- 





siders it his best game to remain where 
he is. There is much to be said on both 
sides; but, for the sake of uniformity, 
this view is urged. 

There is a point connected with this 
penalty that should, we think, be re- 
marked. It is this: suppose a rover, in 
taking tight croquet, slips his ball against 
the winning stick, is he “dead?” We 
should decide that he is, on the ground 
that he can not claim exemption from a 
penalty which accrued in consequence 
of an illegal act. If he rolis against the 
winning stick by his own irregular act, 
we think he should suffer for it. 

If a ball while rolling is touched or 
stopped by the player or his side, the 
player ceases to play for that turn. If 
by the other side, the striker may at his 
option take his stroke again, or, if en- 
titled to another stroke, may proceed 
with the balls left where they stopped. 

If the striker croquets a ball which he 
is not entitled to croquet, he loses the 
remainder of his turn, and the ball or 
balls moved are to be replaced. If the 
error is not discovered before the player 
has made his next stroke, the croquet is 
valid, and the player continues his turn 
as though no error had been committed. 
Similarly, if the striker, while in the act 
of striking, hits a ball other than his 
own, he loses the remainder of his turn, 
and the ball improperly hit is to be re- 
placed to the satisfaction of the adverse 
captain. 

If the umpire, or sets playing, decide, 
however, that this is a double penalty, 
then give the adversary the option of 
replacing the balls, and of allowing the 
striker to play the stroke again, or of 
compelling him to lose the remainder of 
his turn, the balls being left as moved. 

If a player makes a second hit (as ¢. g. 
seeing that the first is not hard enough) 
he loses his turn, and the balls are to be 
replaced. 

Playing out of turn with the right or 
wrong ball loses all benefit from any 
point or points made in the turn played 
in error, and the balls hit are to be left 
where they are, or are to be replaced 
where they were at the commencement 
of the turn, at the option of the adverse 
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captain, and the person who ought to 
have played takes the turn, as he would 
have done had no error been made. If 
the mistake is nut discovered till after 
the next striker, either in or out of turn, 
has played his first stroke, all strokes 
made in error must be allowed to stand 
and to count, and the rotation proceeds 
from the striker who is playing. In 
this case, if the previous striker had used 
the wrong ball, his ball and the one he 
played with are to be transposed, and 
the points made by the previous striker 
count to his ball. 

If a player in his proper turn plays 
with the wrong ball, he loses his turn 
and all benefit from the stroke, and the 
ball or balls moved are to be replaced ; 
but if he has made a second stroke be- 
fore the error is discovered, his strokes 
are valid, and he continues to play with 
the wrong ball for the remainder of that 
turn. At its conclusion the striker’s 
proper ball and the one he played with 
are to be transposed, and in their next 
turns the players play in rotation with 
their right balls. 

If a ball is moved in taking aim, it 
should in strictness (¢. g. in a match) 
count as a stroke; but in ordinary play 
it is sufficient to let the ball be replaced 
to the satisfaction of the adverse captain. 





THE “ROMANCE OF THE GREEN 
SEAL.” 


THE QUADROON’S STORY. 
II. 


GAIN: Rena came. It was a morn- 
ing in June, redolent with balm 
and fragrance, such a day as we feel 
nowhere, I believe, beyond the northern 
limits of Louisiana. But, the time had 
come for me to leave behind me that 
delicious yet dangerous clime, and the 
last washing of snowy linen had been 
brought home preparatory to my de- 
parture. The quadroon had volunteered 
to assist me to pack my trunks, and I 
had’ obtained the promise of her long- 
delayed story before we should com- 
mence the business of the day, or days 
as it might be. 








“ Sit down, Rena, in that low chair,” 
I said. “Rest, for you seem weary. 
Take this for refreshment,” and I poured 
her a glass of iced lemonade from the 
crystal pitcher on the slab. “ And now, 
Rena, time presses. Having prepared 
your back-ground, hasten to paint in 
your figures.” 

She understood me, evidently, for, 
setting down her empty glass, she begun 
suddenly, and with more directness than 
I could have expected, to relate her 
“Romance of the Green Seal.” 

Let me apologise here for many de- 
viations as to mere expressions from 
Rena’s mode of narrative—the thread 
of which, however, is strictly observed, 
and the manner, also, as far as memory 
serves me, and a different mold of mind 
would admit, after the lapse of months, 
for it was not until long after I returned 
to my northern home, that I committed 
to writing the second portion of this 
story of real life, so deeply, painfully 
engrossing to my feelings. 

You know already, dear lady, that 
my mistress was Madame Aglie Mauré- 
pas—Mlle, Zavier before her marriage. 
My master was nearly twenty years 
older than she, but was still considered 


a very handsome man, tall, commanding: * 


looking, with black eyes, hair, and beard, 
an aquiline nose, fine teeth, smooth, 
though sallow skin, and a dressy, fash- 
ionable air. My mistress was seventeen 
when he first saw her at the Opera, and 
vowed that she should be his wife. The 
thing seemed preposterous then. He 
had been a cruel husband to his first 
wife—a plain, but excellent woman, 
whom he had married for her money. 
This was well known to her friends, and 
many persons believed his bad treatment 
to have been the principal cause of her 
death. It is true, he was rich and child- 
less; but, on the other hand, Mr. Francis 
Zavier was a famous merchant in those 
days, having his principal house in 
Havana, though he made New Orleans 
his home, as it was his favorite place of 
business. His daughter was there a 
reigning belle, besides being very beau- 
ful and gifted, “ a genius” was what they 
called her. 
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Providence placed my poor mistress 
in his hands at last. In the great crisis 
of that year of thirty-seven, Mr. Francis 
Zavier was involved, and, after strug- 
gling a few months against his troubles, 
died of a broken heart, a bankrupt, leav- 
ing a widow and four children, the eldest 
of whom was Mademoiselle Aglie, the 
others, boys from eight to sixteen years 
old, unable, at that time, to make their 
Qgvn support. 

It chanced that my master held a 
claim against Mr. Zavier’s estate, in- 
dorseé by his wife, whose small private 
property, a plantation, was thus placed 
wholly at his mercy. 

He acted with great seeming gene- 
rosity on this occasion, and the end was 
an understanding between him and 
Madame Zavier, that in return for her 
daughter’s hand, she was to have his 
relinquishment. It was a perfect bar- 
gain and sale; yet I believe the mother 
thought she was doing the best thing 
possible for her child as well as herself, 
in encouraging, if not compelling, this 
marriage. Miss Agliie had no other at- 
tachment. Sbe was averse, at first, but 
at last persuaded herself that she would 
learn to love Monsieur Maurépas when 
she got used to his ways and looks. And 
80, when eighteen years old, she mar- 
ried him—a man of upward of seven 
and thirty at the time, and wholly un- 
congenial to her in every way. 

“Ah, madam, that is the secret of 
married happiness after all—suitability,” 
said Rena, solemnly, “and nothing can 
make up for this want. They did not 
suit each other,’ she continued, in the 
same philosophic vein, “ but, surely, this 
was no fault of hers, for, who was there 
my master would have suited with his 
cruel, morose temper, his hardness, his 
profligacy, his cowardice ?” 

She ground the last word between her 
short, white teeth, as if it had been some 
obnoxious matter which she was trying 
to reduce to powder, and her eyes fairly 
flashed fire. 

“You hated your master, Rena!” 

“No, madam, no; I never hated him, 
except for her sake. Whatever he did 
to me and mine has been freely forgiven, 





long ago, as you shall hear when the 
end comes. I am not given by nature 
to hating any one.” 

“Yet persons of your blood are said 
to be revengeful. What was your own 
history, Rena? How came you in his 
hands? Was he—” 

I hesitated, but she understood me 
instantly. 

“No, madam, he was no kin of mine. 
My father was a ship captain, a Swede, 
a brave, bold man, handsome, (I have 
his picture that shows for itself) good- 
tempered, affectionate. He was lost at 
sea when I was three years old, so that 
my mother and myself had to be sold 
for the benefit of his creditors, He had 
left us free in his will, but this, owing to 
his involvements, could not be curried 
into effect, and Monsieur Maurépas 
bought us together on the block. He 
made my mother his housekeeper at 
first, but grew dissatisfied with her, for 
his own reasons, and turned her out of 
his house, after beating her severely, 
with orders to set foot there no more. 
Then he took in Phebe Reviere, who 
suited him better. After this, my mother 
did the plantation sewing, being too 
delicate to work out. She had never 
Gone any thing harder than cleaning a 
house, or getting up fine linen, or a meal, 
in her life, and that for her own benefit, 
and had enjoyed every comfort.” 

At first she was very miserable, but 
afterward married Frederick Tanque, 
the foreman of the place, and was com- 
paratively happy again. He was kind 
to her, and their cabin was the best 
kept, and most spacious on the planta- 
tion. They had fig trees, peaches, and 
plaintains in plenty, in their inclosure, 
and fowls, and pigs, so that they were well 
supplied with food; and, as they had no 
children, lived without much exertion. 

My mother worshipped the new mis- 
tress. She had never known the first 
Madame Maurépas, whose plain, white 
tombstone was placed in the grove near 
the sugar mill—a sort of play place for 
the children—and whose ghost was 
said to haunt the long lemon tree walk 
that led to the mansion. My mother 
saw it herself, and though she had never 
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seen the first mistress, she described her 
to a hair afterward, even to a little halt 
in her walk, and the way she had of 
waving her hands as she went, and her 
strange, blue eyes, so dim and cold, and 
pale golden hair, faded and straight. It 
makes my blood creep but to think of it. 

She shuddered visibly. 

“You believed this, Rena.” She look- 
ed at me with grave surprise ; then, drop- 
ping her eyes, said, with some asperity : 

“Certainly, madam. My mother was 
a truthful person, and a religious woman 
—a pattern for the whole plantation.” 

I felt rebuked, more by her manner 
than her words. “But, it was not my 
mother’s story I came here to tell you,” 
she continued, with asad smile ; “ that 
would interest you, and such as you, but 
little: the story of a slave—what does 
it amount to.” Again she mused. 

I thought of Keat’s epitaph as an apt 
illustration, but made no further re- 
mark. I wished to throw no possible 
hinderances in her way, and yet she was 
mistaken in her assertion. “The story 
of a slave,” accurate, unbiassed, natural, 
and the workings of a slave’s own mind, 
under all circumstances, would be one of 
the most interesting narratives the world 
has yet recefved. Perhaps we might 
find in it the keystone of compensation, 
and receive thereby lessons yet un- 
dreamed “in our. philosophy.” 

I remember the day as well as 
though it was yesterday, when Master 
Richard knocked at my mistress’ cham- 
ber door, and handed her a letter fastened 
with a green seal, continued Rena. 
It was a Saturday afternoon in Sep- 
tember, just four years to the very day 
after her marriage. Already she was 
alone in her bed-room, as she ever after 
remained, for master preferred his sepa- 
rate apartments in the wing—where he 
could go and come just as he chose to 
do, and drink deep at night if it suited 
him. The arrangement pleased her 
more than he liked to see. She felt so 
secure, so happy in the sole possession 
of her room, or rooms, rather, for she 
had a spacious dressing-room, and her 
bed stood in a windowed alcove, so that 

when the curtains were dropped, her 





chamber looked like a beautiful parlor. 
She kept her books, her secretary, and 
her harp there. On the last she played 
very finely, having been well taught 
this accomplishment at her convent. I 
mention all this to show you that it was 
not a breach of propriety for Master 
Richard to come to her sleeping apart- 
ments, as he always did—a fashion 
more prevalent in the South, I suppose, 
than with you Northern people, whe 
build so many stories to your houses, as 
I hear. The. mansion of “ Maurépas” 
was all on one floor, and every room 
opened by long windows on galleries, so 
none were very private. The drawing- 
room was never used except for com- 
pany, nor the state dining-room. Two 
of the chambers were reserved for 
guests. The breakfast-room was only 
opened at meals, and in the two oppo- 
site wings lived my master and mistress. 
So you may see, dear lady, what sort of 
married felicity was theirs! 

But, let me go back to that first 
letter, with the seal of her fate upon it— 
the seal that seemed, from the very be- 
ginning, to work with her like witch- 
craft. Madam, do you believe there is 
such a thing? 

She asked the question so solemnly, 
so abruptly, that it startled me. 

“Magnetism is very like it, Rena, in 
its effects,” I answered, gravely, “ and I 
certainly believe in that; but the sources 
are widely different.” 

“Madam, believe me or not, as you 
will, I am quite sure ip my own mind 
that the ‘green seal,” even more than 
the words written, was what bewitched 
my mistress, with the evil thing figured 
upon it that tempted Eve, and the magic 
writing beneath; but you must judge 
for yourself of this, from what I shall 
tell you.” 

My mistress turned the letter over 
very carefully in her hand after she re- 
ceived it, and finally, before she broke 
the seal, read the superscription aloud : 

“To ‘ Valérie,” care of the post-mas- 
ter at Claireforte, Belle-garde Parish,” 
and postmarked “ Boston.” 

“ What can it possibly be ?” she asked. 

“Some Yankee scheme to get up 
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book of poems for nothing by contribu- 
tions, for a benevolent purpose, of 
course,” said Master Richard, smiling, 
with a sort of scorn. 

“TI feel it is not this, Richard,” she 
said, as she broke it open, then grew 


-, silent in the perusal. 


Her face flushed all over, dimpled, 
sparkled, as she read, to the very end, 
then turning, she handed it to her cousin. 

“Read it yourself, Richard; read it 
algud! It is the most beautiful letter I 
ever received in my life, even at the 
time when I received many such—the 
most poetic ; and see what a noble hand- 
writing forms the medium of all these 
lovely thoughts. Oh, who could have 
written it to me, to me, Richard,” clasping 
her hands, and speaking as though she 
were one of the despised of the earth. 

Master Richard took the letter, a little 
coldly, I thought ; then read it aloud, as 
she had desired him to do. The music 
of his voice suited the words so well 
that my ear was filled with delight, al- 
though I caught little of their meaning. 
I dropped my sewing, and, putting back 
my hair, listened with eager attention. 

My mistress clasped her hands and 
laughed outright—her merry bird-like 
laugh ! 

“See, Richard, how Rena is trans- 
fixed! There must be strange magic 
in these mere ‘ words—words’—as 
Hamlet called such—to charm even the 
child that can not understand them !” 

“ Convincing proof, dear coz, on this 
0c..sia, that the sound is better than 
the sense. The language is all very 
fine, but” — 

“But? No buts, Master Richard !” 
she interrupted gayly, “and give me 
back my much-abused letter” (extending 
her hand at the same moment to receive 
it, then placing it in her waistband, next 
her heart). ‘“ Zhere it shall lie, you 
envious, sneering philosopher, until it is 
worn to shreds; and for your punish- 


‘ ment, shall not call you into consulta- 


tion, fair sir, when I receive another.” 
“Another, Aglie? Why, with all 
your womanly vanity—gratified by this 
fulsome piece of flattery, no doubt—you 
surely do not mean to answer this let- 





ter! Nay, fortunately, you can not,” he 
added, with a look of satisfaction at the 
sudden reflection—“ for it is anony- 
mous. I am glad of that, for your own 
sake.” 

She made him a profound curtesy. 
“ Wise oracle,” she said ; “ you need new 
spectacles! There was just one little 
scrap, perhaps, at the bottom of that 
letter, you did not observe, not having 
eyes like mine, that promised me an- 
other intellectual treat before the moun 
should wane, and after that, perhaps 
other revelations may come to facilitate 
correspondence! What say you to tuis 
programme of mine, Great Solomon ?” 

“TI appeal from Valérie tipsy (with 
praise) to Valérie sobered by reflection, 
that is all,” said Master Richard, archly, 
yet not without a change of color, and 
an uncertain expression of the eye that 
always came to him when he was 
troubled in any way. “And now, 
cousin, I must see about my horse.” 

“ My society is not stately enough for 
you, Cousin Zavier, it appears,” she said, 
trying to appear unconcerned, yet really 
much annoyed. “See what a ‘pundit’ 
I am becoming under this new phase of 
inspiration !” 

He was gone, without anédther word, 
or without noticing her effort to amuse 
him, and she sat quite silently for a 
time, looking upon the floor. When she 
raised her eyes, I was standing before her. 

“What have I done to him, petite, 
to enrage him so? And what in the 
world do you stand there for, making 
great eyes at me, as if I had committed 
some heinous crime? Go directly, Rena, 
and put fresh rose-leaves in my drawers. 
Why have you neglected this? Yet, 
stay ; it is too late now; to-morrow will 
do as well. Don’t leave me just now.” 

A pause. 

“ After all is it not worse than a sin to 
be so pragmatical?” she asked, turning 
away. 

“T don’t know, mistress,” I said “ what 
it is to be pragmatical.” 

She laughed heartily at my difficulty in 
pronouncing the word, which I repeated 
again and again afterher. “Little goose. 
As if I were talking to you. What a 
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literalist you are, to be sure! Can not 
one think aloud, sometimes, in one’s own 
chamber, without an eternal echo ?” 

I hung my head, rebuked. “Come 
now,” she continued, as if to revive me, 
“can you tell me what it és to be prag- 
matical—what the long, ugly conse- 
quential word means, Rena ?” 

“T will look in the dictionary, mis- 
tress, if you will tell me how it is spelled,” 
I said. 

She had taught me to do this readily, 
and it gave me great delight. “ Never 
mind the dictionary, this time, child! 
You will not find al/ the meanings there, 
perhaps,—all my meanings. To be 
pragmatical is to be dry and cross, and 
hateful—tto preach, and counsel, and 
snarl, and pretend to pray sometimes, 
and to spoil every one’s pleasures, if 
possible—to be a wet blanket, in short— 
(but you don’t know otherwise than 
literally what ‘iat means, I suppose); in 
other words, to lecture, like your Master 
Richard! So you understand asow, 
Rena ?” 

“Oh mistress !” I said, clasping my 
hands in a sort of pious horror of her 
behavior that I could not conceal; 
“how can you speak so, of your own 
dear Cousin Richard, who is so good 
to you, and me, who never’—I stopped 
abruptly, frightened when I saw how 
red she grew, then pale again, in a mo- 
ment. Then she rose, standing quite 
still, and looking off, as if to hide her 
tears from me; but I knew they had 
started, from the tone of her voice when 
she spoke again. 

“ You are right, Rena; he is as nearly 
perfect as man ever gets to be, and I am 
not worthy to tie the latchet of his shoe.” 

So speaking, she was gone. I well 
knew whither, and I was not surprised, 
a few moments later, to see her walk- 
ing down the lemon-walk with Master 
Richard, her hand upon his shoulder, in 
their old affectionate way, so brotherly 

and sisterly like; but, by this time, the 
letter with the green seal on it lay close 
against her heart. It was there when 
I undressed her at bed-time. It was 
there nearly a month later, when Master 
Richard brought her another. 








Again I remember tiie occasion on 
which that letter came. She was stand- 
ing on the portico this time, dressed for 
company, in her embroidered India mus- 
lin, with a little black lace scarf over her 
shoulders, and a Cape jessamine-flower 
in her hair and bosom. Ah, madam, she 
was beautiful in that dress! My master 
was giving orders to some of the house 
waiters at the steps,and his back was 
turned to them both when Master Rich- 
ard walked up to her with the letter 
closed with a green seal—as the first 
had been. He had gone through the 
hall, after hitching his horse to the 
post at the back door of the house 
as he usually did, and it was mere acci- 
dent that my master did not see him, for 
there was nothing in his manner that 
was not quite open, as he gave it into 
her hand. He was about to make 
some remark, about the letter itself, prob- 
ably, when, laying her finger on her 


lip, she placed it hastily in the folds of? 


her surplus waist; then, walking to-' 


ward the end of the gallery where [ 
was seated, she signaled to him to fol- 
low her. 

He did so, and for a time stood beat- 
ing his boot with his riding-whip, look- 
ing down and waiting to hear what she 
had to say to him, with a perplexed 
countenance, I thought. She, too, seemed 
embarrassed. 

She was the first to break silence, 
“ How could you be so imprudent, so care- 
less of my feelings, Richard,” I heard her 
say, “as to hand me my letter publicly ? 
Don’t you know I am a prisonc: of 
state?” with a bitter smile, “not per- 
mitted to receive letters even from my 
mcther, without previous inspection ? 
Would you deprive me of my only pri- 
vate correspondent ? My spirit of fire— 
my ariel?” 

“Can it be possible, Aglie,” he asked 
indignantly, yet in a suppressed voice, 
“that his vigilance descends to such 
injustice? Your mother’s letters investi- 
gated? Does she know of this? Yet, 
after all—what difference would it make 
to him, if she did?” He seemed greatly 
troubled. 

“Yet cousin,” he added, after a pause, 
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“none the less do I deem it my duty to 
be entirely open in this matter, with you 
and yours; and as I am made, so far, 
an unwilling medium, I must not be 
compelled to be a clandestine one.” 

“ Richard, would you kil me?” It 
was well thet my master had gone down 
toward the lake shore, by this time, or 
he certainly must have heard her and 
noticed her agitation. 

“ No—no, indeed, Agliic. You know 
I would give my life to serve you in any 
honorable manner; but I don’t feel that 
I am doing right in the sight of God 
and man in bringing anonymous letters 
to you, even though they contain no 
more offensive matter than barren com- 
pliment.” 

Her manner changed suddenly. 

“Tt is your duty to deliver them to 
me, sir, and to none else—your duty as 
a sworn government officer. I saw a 
decision of the courts on this point, 
lately—an accidental cofncidence that I 
am glad to have met with. I demand, 
henceforth, as my rigit—my legal right, 
that none need gainsay—that my letters 
be delivered into my own hand.” She 
spoke very fasi—she was angry, now; 
her eyes flashed. He smiled at her ve- 
hemence. 

“When did you grow such a stickler 
for legal rights, dear coz? Have I not 
heard you very often rebuke the law 
as tyrannous, unworthy of a civilized 
age, behind the times—especially as far 
as women’s rights are coneerned ?” 

“This is an amendment, Richard, and 
I mean to take advantage of it.” 

“Tn order to do so, Aglie, your cher- 
ished secrecy will have to be compro- 
mised. Your proceedings against the 
postmaster of ‘ Claireforte’ must. be pub- 
lic, and in open court. In the mean 
time, he has matters pretty much in his 
own hands. So, take your farewell to- 
day of the unknown knight of the 
‘Green Seal’ He comes to you no 
more !” 

She trembled ; she turned pale. 

“ What do you mean to do, Richard ?” 
she asked, in a piteous tone. 

“To turn back the letters,” he replied, 
sternly, “to him who sent them, through 
Vou. II.—15. 





the postmaster of Boston, with as- 
surance that ‘ Valérie’ will in the #jfure 
receive no such communications; or, to 
let them drift to the dead-letter office— 
which would you prefer ?” 

I never thought my Master Richard 
cruel until that moment. He must have 
known how he was harrassing her. Yet 
he looked wholly unconcerned. 

She laid her trembling hand upon his 
arm, and looked full into his face. 

“If you were to do either, I should 
hate you, Richard Zavier,” she said, 
through her clenched teeth, still looking 
at him. 

I saw him shrink and shiver in turn. 

“Would this be possible for you, 
Aglie?” he asked, “ would it be possi- 
ble?” He spoke like one in a dream. 
Her only reply was a short, bitter laugh, 
and, leaving him abruptly, she advanced 
to meet her husband, now returning to 
the steps, with a gloomy look. She 
saw in a moment what was vexing 
him. 

“They will hardly come to-night, 
Mr. Maurépas, I think,” she observed ; 
“it looks so stormy, and the lake seems 
in such commotion already.” One could 
see it very plainly from the portico—a 
wide, clear, sheet of water, usually calm, 
but broken into white caps now—sur- 
rounded by plantations, many of them 
quite out of sight, however—indeed, miles 
away. “I trust they will not come, if that 
cloud keeps its promise,” she continued, 
“for their own sakes,” and she pointed 
to one in the far west, small, black, rag- 
ged, yet dense, and defined as though a 
piece of broken slate had been suspended 
from the heavens. 

“ Your chief hope, after all, is, that I 
may be disappointed, no doubt. As to 
your anxiety for their safety, it does not 
amount to much, I take it,” said Mr. 
Maurépas, sullenly; “ but, I tell you, 
madam, they will come, unless hell hides 
them to-night; so make ready—and, 
hark ye, Aglie, ice the wines this time ; 
don’t forget it, as you did last week, as 
if no one needed ice but yourself. Ice 
enough you have at heart, I should 
think, to keep you from thirsting for it,” 
he muttered; “but go, have the tables 
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co nee early. Will you join us, 
Richard Zavier?” 

Elevating his voice in these last words, 
with a sneer that Master Richard took 
no notice of, for still he stood like a 
stone, where my mistress had left him, 
with his arms folded on the balustrade, 
looking out on space, as if he saw some- 
thing no one else could see, coming 
from afar. 

Madam, I have thought, sometimes, 
since then, in looking back over all 
things that happened between then and 
now, that perhaps Master Richard had 
a sorrowful glimpse, at that moment, of 
what lay before my mistress—“ second 
sight” some people call it. Any how, 
he never seemed exactly the same happy 
man afterward—to me, at least, who 
observed him so closely. 

My mistress did not go down to the 
great dining-hall—seldom used except 
for such occasions—to superintend mat- 
ters, as she usnally did, on that evening; 
but, giving her directions clearly and 
decidedly to the principal waiter, Julius 
Strong, she shut herself up in her room 
ut once, taking me with her. 

“T have something here, Rena,” she 
said, as she pressed her hand to her 
bosom, “to make amends for all. <A rose 
has sprung up in my wilderness. Let 
me enjoy it. Now light the myrtle wax- 
taper, petite” (the closed shutters made 
it too dark to read, though still early), 
“and hold it close—celose to me, while I 
read my precious letter. See, Rena, 
there is the envelope, child! you may 
look at the seal, if you choose, and see 
what you can make of it,” and she flung 
it to me, over the table by which she 
sat. 

“Oh, mistress,” I said, setting down 
the taper in my excitement, “it is a 
-dreadful green, snake, with its tail in its 
mouth—a snake, just like that Master 
Richard killed last week, I believe. It 
makes my blood creep to look at it.” 

“Foolish little creature! It is the 
‘emblem of eternity, nothing more. But, 
how dv you suppose I can read, with 
the taper a yard off, and with your silly 
interruptions, Be silent; stand close to 


atonce. We shall play late and 





me; shade the light with your hand, so 
as to throw every ray upon the paper, 
and to keep them from seeing the light 
outside, and looksteadily at me, if you 
will look ; for, Rena,” with her sudden 
smile, “I am entering my precious king- 
dom now. Behold! Iam putting on 
my crown.” 

I felt quite awed at these words, and 
was as still as a mouse, thereafter, watch- 
ing her beautiful face, as she had bidden 
me do (though, glancing up, I could see 
no crown on her head), now covered 
with smiles, now quivering with emo- 
tion; and hearing, with amazement, her 
broken exclamations of delight and sur- 
prise, as she read sheet after sheet of 
the long, closely-written, sweet-smelling 
letter, quite to the end. 

Then she pressed it repeatedly to her 
lips, her breast, with her eyes uplifted as 
though she were mutely thanking heaven 
for the possession of such a treasure. 

“ More beautiful, if possible, than the 
other”—she said, at last; “ but, not for 
you, this time, oh! cruel Richard, is its 
perusa!. Never again shall mortal eyes 
come between me and my happiness! 
‘Egeria? he calls me fis ‘ Egeria !— 
implores an answering sign. Whoam I, 
to dare to withold it from my soul’s 
sovereign.” Then she mused. “ Yes, 
yes, I will be happy, and in my own 
way. My body is in bonds and must 
remain so; but, thank God, my soul is 
free! And what a spirit from afar has 
taken shelter under its spreading wings 
at last! What a great, noble intellect— 
what a soul of fire has vailed itself in 
these pages! What must the reality be 
—what, indeed! But, of that, let me 
never dare to dream!” So she spoke, 
so she wrote; and, day after day, she 
would read aloud to me, or rather, to her- 
self—the diary she kept, in which the 
progress of this “ spiritual passion,” as 
she called it, was set down, in words of 
flame. 

But now she called to me to fetch 
her little sandal-wood note box; and, 
taking from it her mother’s letters, she 
placed them elsewhere for safety, and 
dropped into its satin-lined depths two 
fresh ones—each in its green-sealed 
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envelope; then locking it, she slipped 
the key on her watch-chain, and smiled 
again as she gave me the box. “ That is 
my treasure chest, Rena,” she said, gayly. 
“ There, place it in the armoire, and tell 
no one what it contains, as you value 
my life, child. And now, while I have 
a moment of time, ‘speak your poem 
once again. I did not listen to it this 
morning, as I should have done; and 
you must have it perfectly when Master 
Richard comes to-night.” 

The task she had set me was a little 
hymn, called “There is nothing true 
but Heaven,” and I declaimed it to her 
entire satisfaction. Once a week a les- 
son of this sort was exacted from me by 
my young teacher; and often, as I lie 
awake at night, those childish lessons 
come back quite clearly to my mind, as 


if written on the wall; and ever with 


them returns the light of those dear eyes, 
now faded forever. 

But I am rambling again from my 
story. Let me tell you what happened 
that night, as it had something to do 
with what came afterwards, and roused 
my mistress greatly, at the time, from 
all selfish dreams and considerations, 

Just as I had finished my recitation, a 
peal of thunder shook the house; the 
lightning glared through the closed jalou- 
sies; the taper fluttered and died out in 
the blast, and the storm begun in all its 
equinoxial violence. 

My mistress went out presently, either 
to seek the protection of her husband 
and Master Richard, or to persuade them 
to come in and close the house against 
the approaching hurricane, I know not 
which. She found them together, sit- 
ting silently on the portico, watching 
the foaming lake and gathering black- 
ness with an anxious and gloomy ex- 
pression on either face. Later they all 
came in to the breakfast-room, whither 
she had sent me with orders to Julius 
the waiter, and the tea-table had been 
laid, when they entered, with the beauti- 
ful decorated china. 

“Could you not have waited a while, 
Aglie,” asked my master, snappishly, 
“when you knew there were guests ex- 
pect ed ?” 








“TI thought they might be delayed,” 
she answered—*“ or—or ”—hesitating— 
“not coming at all, in view of the 
threatening tempest, and I hoped a cup 
of coffee, or tea, or chocolate might cheer 
you both. I am sure you seem to need 
cheering,” she spoke affectionately, look- 
ing from one to the other; but neither 
face relaxed ; no one spoke further. 

No one ate a mouthfull. <A cup of 
coffee was hastily drained by my master ; 
but Master Richard and my mistress just 
tasted theirs. Both were ashen pale, as 
wilder and wilder rose the tempest with- 
out, and the house trembled and groaned 
— under the great pressure of the driving 
north wind. 

“Did you ice the wines, Julius?” 
growled my master. “I suppose that 
has never been thought of, and they will 
be as hot as the devil, until midnight.” 

“Yes, sah; mistress sent me to do 
dat an hour ago.” 

“Jndeed! wonderful torelate! There 
are times, it seems, when it suits you to 
remember, madam !” 

“There are times and things I am 
not permitted to forget, Léon,” replied 
my mistress, mournfully. 

“You put out the tables, of course, 
Julius; but have you lit the candles yet ?” 
he questioned.” 

“ No master; I thought I would wait.” 

“Thought! who told you to think, 
sirrah ?” thundered my master, stamp- 
ing his foot imperiously. “You know 
that, wet as they are, or will be, 
they will plunge right down there for 
dry garments. Are guests of mine to 
grope in the darkness, like bats? Go 
instantly’—and he used an oath, again 
stamping his foot and shaking his fist 
angrily, “and light every candle in the 
saloon. Do you hear me, you villain ?” 

No one dared to oppose him, and the 
order was carried out, useless as it seemed. 

There, in the great arched dining- 
room, with its pavement of white and 
black marble, the gaming tables were set 
out, with all the counter-boxes on them ; 
the wines in the beaufét were in ice; 
the cigars piled on’ silver salvers, with 
matches at hand ; the candles lit—all wa. 
complete, except the expected guests, 
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who came not ; until the ice had melted 
from the wines that no lips of theirs 
might ever drain, and the candles had 
flared out almost to the socket, that no 
eyes of theirs might ever see ; for never 
again in life did they enter the house of 
“ Maurépas ;” and a cruel feast, indeed, 
was spread that night on the great dining- 
tables, hastily set together for the occa- 
sion—a feast for death—the bodies of 
the three drowned gentlemen! The 
storm was quite over by three o’clock in 
the morning, but the driving rain con- 
tinued, with the chill wind from the 
North. The cold was intense, it seemed 
to us, so suddenly had it come after the 
heat of that sultry day; and all but my 
master and myself were still sitting up 
when Frederick Tanque, my step-father, 
came to the hall door. He knocked 
very gently, calling at the same time, ih 
a sad voice, to Master Richard; but I was 
aroused, and went out with my mistress 
to the portico to hear what his news was. 
My master still seemed to sleep heavily 
on the sofa, on which he had thrown 
himself, half buried in pillows. 

“Go back, Aglie, I implore you,” said 
Master Richard, in an agitated voice, 
“this is no place for you.” She obeyed 
him mutely; but I remained unnoticed. 
“Now, speak you, Frederick; what 
have you to tell us? Did the boat go 
down ?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“T fear so, Master Richard.” 

“Are they all lost, Frederick, think 
you? have you seen any signs of this, 
and that?” Frederick hesitated a mo- 
ment, then spoke, in a clear whisper; I 
shall never forget its strange distinctness, 
and how it thrilled me. 

“The bodies have drifted to shore, 
Master Richard.” 

“Oh, God! All three, Frederick ?” 
he gasped. 

“All four, Master Richard.” 

The next moment a hand was on his 
throat. 

It was my master, whom we supposed 
still asleep in the breakfast-room. 

“Don’t dare to tell me, you accursed 
villain,” he muttered, “that the boy was 
one of them! Unsay those words, Fred& 
erick Tanque! or, choke until you die !” 








“For shame, Mr. Maurépas,” said 
Master Richard, interposing firmly, and 
removing his hayd, which fell motion- 
less by his side. ‘“ Hear the truth like 
a man, and conceal it like a gentleman.” 

“ Speak, Frederick,” said my master, 
hoarsely. 

“ He is with them, sir,” said my step- 
father ; “I am grieved to have to say so, 
for I loved him like my own; but bear 
it, master, like a Christian; and see, my 
mistress is behind you,” he added, 
hastily. 

She came forward, weeping bitterly, 
and wringing her hands. I tried to 
draw her back, but could not. My 
master was walking the portico in the 
darkness now, like one distracted. , 

We could only trace Frederick Tan- 
que by his lantern, as he strode away, 
followed by Master Richard, who struck 
after him into the pitch darkness, guided 
by his light. 

“ God save their sinful souls,” I heard 
him mutter, as he rushed down the steps, 
and then was lost to sight. And still, 
the cold north wind was blowing, and 
the bitter north rain driving in my 
face. At last we went into the house, 
as master harshly bade us do, and crept 
together close in the breakfast-room, on 
the broad sofa, covered with the same 
shawl, and weeping, more from sympa- 
thy than sorrow; for, after all, what were 
any of the victims to my mistress—M. 
Le Maitre, at the head of them? Noth- 
ing, less than nothing; yet, out of our 
common humanity we mourned for them, 
and my trouble had cause to be deeper 
than hers, though I scarcely realized 
this yet, matters had passed so hur- 
riedly. 

About an hour later my master came 
in, banging the front-door fiercely after 
him, and walking straight to the side- 
board, on which a decanter of brandy 
was sitting. He poured out a gobletfull 
and drunk it off, then turned to my 
mistress, with a dreadful smile. 

“Are you satisfied, at last, madam ? 
Are your prayers to the Virgin fully 
answered ?” he asked, in a cold, unnatu- 
ral voice. “They are all dead; you 

hear? your enemies are all dead! Le 
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Maitre, and Gargaronix, and Eugene Mal- 
lét—all three ‘ drowned—drowned,’ as 
the bard of Avon has it,” laughing bit- 
terly. “Ah, madam, you see I, too, can 
quote upon occasions.” 

“ Léon, these taunts are too dreadful 
at such a time. Forbear, I entreat you,” 
cried my mistress, sobbing bitterly. 

“T begin to believe, myself, in the effi- 
cacy of prayer,” he went on in a sneering 
way, “especially, when directed against 
those we hate. And you hated them. 
Why? Simply because they were my 
Sriends.” He laughed long and loud 
at this sally, with a terribly hysterical 
violence. 

I was dreadfully frightened; but my 
mistress, greatly shocked, wept on pite- 
ously, without offering further remon- 
strance against such unjustifiable treat- 
ment, yet, without seeming afraid at all. 
Indeed, when was she ever afraid? ~ 

“So, now, you have me all to your- 
self, madam,” he continued, “as you 
have wished so long to have me, to hate 
and torture to the top of your bent; for 
the comrades of my life are all gone, 
and you have given me no children to 
supply their places; and what love was 
in me is dead from this, henceforth ; 
mark me, dead, with the poor, frail crea- 
ture, whose life grew out of mine, and 
who clung to me beyond all else.” 

She did not understand him, alto- 
gether; but, rising, she extended her 
arms to him with true emotion. 

“Oh, Léon,” she said, “oh, my hus- 
band, forgive me if I have wronged you, 
even in thought, and suffer me, still 
suffer me, to comfort, to love you.” 

That moment was a pivot, madam, 
I have since thought, on which their 
fate was turning. It was an occasion 
lost. He pushed her rudely away, struck 
his head with his clenched fist, then 
shook it fiercely in her face, without 
touching her, however. She shrieked 
faintly, staggering back. 

“Stop your devilish howling,” he 
thundered forth, “if you don’t want to 
madden me, and dry those cursed croco- 
dile tears before I come again you and 
your yellow imp, or, by heavens, madam, 
it shall fare the worse with both of you.” 








Then, cramming on his hat, and 
throwing the shawl about him, which 
he tore from us, he burst from the apart: 
ment, and plunged out into the cold 
rainy down, down in the direction of 
the lake shore. He met the men near 
there, assisted by Master Richard, bearing 
the bodies to the basement banqueting- 
room, and so turned back. My mistress 
had locked herself in her own chamber, 
partly indignant, partly in pity for my 
condition, for I was terrified exceedingly, 
and greatly grieved as well, and we 
heard nothing more until morning. 

The day broke clear and cold, with 
the norther still blowing fiercely. My 
mistress went out at sunrise, leaving me 
asleep, and found Master Richard stand- 
ing out on the portico, with a telescope 
in his hand. My master had been 
quieted, by this time, and was slumber- 
ing in his own room, after great excite- 
ment, caused partly, it was thought, by 
the fiery liquor of which he had drunk 
so deeply during the night. 

“ Look through this glass, Aglie,” he 
said to her, “ and tell me what you see. 
My short-sighted eyes may have deceived 
me.” §he told my mother all this after- 
ward in my presence, for, as I said, she 
had left me sleeping. ’ 

“T see a floating log, Richard, with a 
man lying on it, either asleep or dead, 
or is it the keel of a boat that he is 
clinging to—an overturned boat? No! 
he is not dead, only exhausted. He 
moves his hand; he tries to wave a 
handkerchief that he holds, but he has 
not strength, Richard, he has not 
strength,” she cried, “ and he will perish 
miserably.” 

He took the glass from her nerveless 
hand, and gazed long and earnestly. 

“T see every thing now,” he said, “ as 
plainly as you do, Aglae; but the man 
shall not perish if we have time to get 
a boat manned to reach him before he 
loses his hold. I will go to him myself.” 

Then Master Richard went right to 
the boat-house, sent for Frederick Tanque 
to steer, and for two rowers, and when 
I got down to the shore, where my mis- 
tress was waiting, they were all ready 
to go out after the exhausted man. 
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“ God bless you, Richard,” she said, 
as he turned to grasp her hand before 
he stepped into the boat; “ you are al- 
ways first in good works.” Then she 
threw her arms about him and kissed 
him fondly, as I had never seen her do 
before. I knew she was thinking of her 
ill-humor to him the night previous, and 
sorry for it, as she ought to have been; 
and he felt this, too, I am sure, for the 
tears stood in his eyes, as he pushed off 
from shore. I could not help crying, 
too, from sympathy with him and her, 
and saying, as she had done, with up- 
lifted hands : 

“God bless you, my dear Master 
Richard.” 

The lake was still rough, and the pro- 
gress of the boat was slow; but we 
watched anxiously for the deliverance of 
the sufferer, and had the satisfaction, at 
last, to see him lifted into the boat, and 
to hail its safe return to shore, with the 
poor half-dead form they had lifted 
from the wreck, now helpless as an in- 
fant, and only half-conscious. 

“Great heavens! It is Claude Ro- 
quette,” said my mistress, as she looked 
into his wan face, then poured reviving 
drops into his blackened lips. 

“Lose no time here, Aglie. Let us 
bear him to the house. Give me the 
flask. Have blankets warmed, a bed 
prepared, women ready to rub him by 
the time we reach you. Go before us, 
cousin ; we may save him yet.” 

All this was done in a wonderfully 
short space of time, and poor M. Ro- 
quette was laid in a warm bed, and sur- 
rounded by attendants, before most 
persons could have given the mere ne- 
cessary orders. For my mistress thought 
of every thing at once, when the hour of 
need came, though she took her own 
time usually, and was even careless and 
forgetful sometimes. 

About breakfast-time my master 
roused up from his stupor and came 
into the sitting-room, where a cheerful 
pine-wood fire was crackling and throw- 
ing out a pleasant, balmy smell. The 
coffee was hot—every thing he liked 
best on the table; but anger and gloom 


My mistress was sitting at the head 
of the table, with her hand upon the 
silver coffee-pot, when he entered (I can 
see her yet), as calm and unconcerned 
as if nothing had happened. I was at 
my usual post, behind her chair. Mas- 
ter Richard was leaning against the 
mantel-piece, glancing over the “ Delta.” 
I don’t know why I think of all these 
little things to-day, or why I trouble you 
with such small details ; but the picture 
rises before me just as I saw it then, as 
clearly as if it were painted; and I re- 
member that it seemed to me so hard- 
hearted that some should be eating and 
drinking, while others lay dead and cold 
in the basement below, and poor Mr. 
Roquette was wrestling sore with death 
in the adjoining chamber. But, such 
contrasts must occur, or life would not 
be life ; and it was all right, I suppose. 

When all were seated, and the coffee 
had been served, my master begun : 

“TI understand, madam,” he said, 
“that you have a stranger within your 
gates this morning, and have been play- 
ing Good Samaritan, and all that sort of 
thing! Ye gods, how I hate hypocrisy ! 
Richard Zavier, you might have caught 
beter fish, this morning, than Roquettes, 
I am thinking.” 

Master Richard murmured something 
about “ Christian duty,” I forget what; 
but my mistress, fixing her great eyes 
upon her husband’s face, merely said : 

“Let us be thankful, Léon, that any 
oné was saved from that doomed boat.” 

My master sprung to his feet, and 
brought down his fist, with a great oath, 
upon the table. 

“To you mean to say,” he roared, 
“that he, too, was in the Petrel? Do 
you mean to say that the God you wor- 
ship, or pretend to, suffered those” —and 
he pointed downward, toward the 
room in which they were lying dead— 
“to go down to death, and saved this 
worm—one wretch, that can not even 
swim ?” 

“Such was His will, M. Maurépas,” 
said Richard Zavier, sternly. “ It is not 
for such as you or I to question it.” 

“How came this creature in the so- 
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“what had he to do with the Petrel ? 
Why did they not heave out their Jonas 
upon the waters, when the tempest came ? 
The base-born hound! his presence sunk 
that boat, I doubt not. Curse him, curse 
him, now and eternally !” 

Madam, these things shock you; but, 
how can I give you a just idea of M. 
Maurépas, otherwise than by giving you 
such details? There is not much more 
of this to tell. My master rose from 
the table, and commenced walking the 
room, wildly raving about poor Mr. 
Roquette and his low origin. 

“A vile overseer’s son, to lie in the 
best chambers at Maurépas! This is 
what I get for bringing beggars to pre- 
side over my household! Misery loves 
company, they say. Le Maitre dead in 
the cellar—Roquette alive in the rose- 
wood chamber! God, can it be borne!” 
Then he laughed bitterly. 

Ah, madam, he was not thinking 
of Le Maitre or the other two when he 
raved thus, as you shall hear presently. 
I was astonished to see how Master 
Richard bore with him; but he knew 
every thing as we did not, and pitied 
him, even while he condemned. 

“ Why was not Roquette taken to the 
overseers house, madam?’ he asked 
abruptly of my mistress. “The house his 
father used to occupy, and was kicked 
out of by me, was surely good enough 
for him. And why have you been med- 
dling in his recovery, as though it were 
any interest or business of yours? I 
demand an answer, madam, and a satis- 
factory one.” 

“Mr. Maurépas! I have done no more 
than my duty in trying to restore Claude 
Roquette. All ranks are alike, at a time 
like this and in sight of God; nor haye 
I ever, at any time, heard or known 
aught of this young man that was un- 
worthy of the first gentleman in the 
land. Be satisfied with this answer, I 
beg; I have no other to give; and let 
the unpleasant subject drop.” 

“You are an insolent fool, madam,” 
he muttered; “and you, Richard Zavier, 
are a fanatical one! ‘There, take my 
parting opinion of you both, and make 
the best of it. And, mark ye, let this 





Claude Roquette be removed from here 
as soon as may be, alive or dead, or—” 

He went out, grumbling threats, and 
strode down again toward the luake- 
shore. Taking advantage of his absence, 
and that of my mistress and Master 
Richard, who went again to M. Ro- 
quette’s room, whither they forbade me 
to follow them, I glided down the cor- 
ridor and descended the broad flight of 
stairs that led to the basement halls 
below. 

It was with a trembling hand that I 
opened the door of that deuth-chamber. 

There they lay, all three, wrapped in 
their shrouding sheets, as my mother and 
the other women had placed them, with 
their hair still moist from the deadly 
lake waters, 

M. Le Maitre wore a smile on his 
grim, handsome face, and his jet-black 
curls lay close and heavily on his mar- 
ble-white forehead. He was called the 
handsomest man in our parish. M. Gar- 
garonix was fearfully changed; his own 
wife would never have known him. M. 
Eugene Mallét, the youngest, and the 
best of the three—where all were bad— 
seemed to be sleeping tranquilly. Poor 
fellow! he was to have been married in 
the coming weck, gnd the shock of his 
death nearly killed Miss Amelie Landry. 
But, apart from these, on a low sofa 
(one of those on which the tired game- 
sters were in the habit of sleeping off 
their excesses, after morning broke, and 
the night’s play was over), lay the young 
Pedro, the quadroon boy—him I had 
stolen down to take leave of—him to 
whom my master had referred so fiercely. 

He was a gentle and beautiful crea- 
ture, a year or two older than myself, 
and had been my play-mate since I could 
first remember. He belonged to M. Le 
Maitre, who had once lived with my 
master, in their bachelor days, and this 
boy’s mother—the slave of the first— 
had been their joint house-keeper. She 
had been dead a lorg time, and my 
master and M. Le Maitre had been hag- 
gling for years over the price of the boy, 
whom my master was determined to 
have some day, I heard him say, if it 
cost him half his fortune. He was fond 
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of Pedro, and kept him half his time at 
Maurépas, with Le Maitre’s consent. 
But, as I have said, the last never could 
or would agree to receive any reasonable 
sum for him, and, partly from obstinacy, 
my master hung back from the purchase, 
which he wasstill resolved to consummate 
before Pedro should be grown. Had he 
been my own brother, I could not have 
loved him better; and I was kneeling by 
and crying over the insensible body, with 
my head on my hands, and parting back 
sometimes the damp tangled hair, when 
I saw master come hastily in, and shut 
the door and lock it after him. 

Fortunately, the room was dim, and 
he did not perceive me as he entered ; 
but my heart was in my throat, and I 
crept under the sofa as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and lay. trembling 
there while his feet were almost touch- 
ing me, for, passing the rest without 
notice, he came straight to the body of 
Pedro. 

The sounds that reached me from 
above were strange and appalling—more 
like the low howls of a wild beast in 
pain than a human creature in trouble. 
My master had thrown himself on the 
corpse, and was kissing it with frantic 
eagerness. I could pear this; and when 
I looked at it again, the cold waxen-like 
face was wet with his tears. 

“Oh! Pedro,” he murmered; “ my 
boy, my poor, sacrificed boy! the only 
thing that ever loved me except your 
dead mother. There you lie, like a 
stone. Make one sign, my son—but one 
—then I will believe every thing the 
priests tell me. Say can you hear your 
father? Can you forgive him, that he 
suffered you so long in other hands? 
Or, is it all over with you, my boy—all 
over with you, now and eternally.” 

There was much more, but I remem- 
ber this only distinctly. After that his 
voice was choked again with sobs and 
curses. This was the first time I ever 
saw my master exhibit Auman feeling; 
but all ended in a gloomy silence, and 
presently he went out, banging the door 
after him, and I heard his step grow 
fainter as it traversed the corridor and 
then passed out into the garden. 








He was going down to the lake shore, 
as I found later, to meet the boats that 
were coming, with the friends of the poor 
dead gentlemen, to take them and 
Pedro away for burial. 

As soon as I could get out with safety, 
I ran to my mistress, by this time in her 
Own room, to communicate to her all I 
had seen and heard. She was greatly 
moved. 

“ How strange I never suspected this 
before,” she said; “and yet, there was 
certainly a resemblance, now that I think 
of it—and such an attachment. Unreas- 
onable it might have seemed to me, but 
for my own fondness for you, Rena.” 

Then she mused, shaking her head 
piteously, and shedding silent tears. 

“ Rena,” she said, suddenly, “ you can 
keep your master’s secret, I hope, as you 
have kept some of mine. Nay, you 
must keep it, or I shall never love or 
trust you again. Remember that you 
have stolen it, Rena, so to speak, and 
you must bury it deep, deep as Pedro in 
a grave.” 

I understood" her perfectly, and bent 
my head before her, and kissed her hand 
for all reply, and she was satisfied. 

“Poor Léon, he suffers,” she said, 
after a time. “Oh! would to God I 
dared to comfort him. I would give any 
thing in the world for such a privilege. 
My duty, certainly, if nothing more.” 

“ Would you give up your letters with 
the green seal, mistress,” I asked, gravely, 
impelled by childish curiosity—not im- 
pertinence. It was very daring I felt 
the next moment. 

She bent her great, glowing eyes on 
me, as if to fathom my motive, before 
she answered : 

“ Yes, ina moment, child. But, what 
business is that of yours? You must 
never dare again to question me on any 





subject, Rena.” 

She was greatly agitated, I saw. 

“T will go,” she said, at last, “and 
see what 1 can do for him. They have 
borne the bodies away by this time, I 
suppose, and he must be very wretched. 
Come with me, Rena; or, stay—it is still 
very chilly, I believe ; follow me with 





my shawl. I shall need it.” 
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I was at her heels, by the time she 
reached the portico, with her great 
crimson cashmere on my arm. Master 
Richard was still with Claude Roquette, 
who now needed constant medical at- 
tention. 

The bodies were being placed in the 
boats by Frederick Tanque, Julius, and 
the other men, aided by sorrowing 
friends. One small boat remained, how- 
ever, moored lower down than the rest, 
in which a little old, odd-looking man 
was seated, gray, and yellow, and snuffy, 
with his hat off, and with eyes almost 
bleared with weeping, which he wiped 
constantly on his red bandana hand- 
kerchief. I can see him yet just as he 
sat there—our gentle old overseer, Whom 
all the slaves had loved, but who had 
been dismissed with great harshness, for 
this very cause, every one of them 
thought. It was old M. Roquette, who 
had come to learn the fate of his dear 
and only son, but who had been forbid- 
den to land by my master, and denied 
all satisfaction as to the condition of 
Master Claude. 

When he saw my mistress standing 
on the steps of the portico, he extended 
his hands in a mute, appealing way that 
was very affecting ; but, if he said any 
thing, we could not hear it, with that 
dreadful wind still blowing. 

My mistress did not hesitate one 
moment—that was her way, madam. 
When she was moved, she was quick as 
thought to act, and fearless as flame. 
Snatching her shawl from me, and throw- 
ing it around her shoulders, she flew 
down, bare-headed as she was, to the 
lake shore. I followed her as fast, 
trying to pluck her gown and draw her 
back, for I knew nothing would exaspe- 
rate my master more than such inter- 
ference. . 

The boats had pushed off when we 
gained the shore—all but old M. Ro- 
quette’s, which lay rocking and bouncing 
on the unquiet water. My master was 
cursing and abusing the old man vio- 
lently. 

“ You old gray-headed scoundrel,” he 
cried, “ be off, before I thrash your feeble 
life out of your miserable, shriveled 








body. No man shall transgress my 
orders, and go unpunished; and, as to 
your son, when he dies—if not dead 
already—his carcass shall be sent to 
you. Now, take to your oars in a 
minute, or— Ha! madam, you here? 
You seem omnipresent to-day, really.” 

She did not regard him any more than 
if he had not spoken, but stepped right 
on to the boat, and stood so near the 
gunwaie, that the water lapped her feet. 

She was perfectly splendid that day, 
still dressed in her white robe and scar- 
let shawl, with her black hair flying in 
the wind, her crimson cheeks, her flash- 
ing eyes, that gave out such red light 
sometimes, and her haughty, outstretched 
hand, waving back all interference. 

Old Mr. Roquette crept feebly toward 
her, wailing like a woman. She leaned 
forward and clasped his hand, with such 
a noble affectionate grace, such a beam- 
ing smile, that did my heart good. 

“Don’t cry, Mr. Roquette,” she said. 
“Mr. Claude is doing well ; he will live— 
Dr. Richard Zavier says so—and I will 
be his nurse by day and night, if needful, 
until he is restored to you. Don’t you 
believe me, Mr. Roquette ?” seeing that 
the old man shook his head doubtfully. 

“ Ah! madam,” he said in his broken 
way, “you are one angelle! You mean 
to comfort me I know; but, don’t mock 
my hopes, for God’s sake !” 

And again he raised his withered 
hands, and tried to clasp them together— 
but they trembled so he could not. 

“ Mr. Roquette, do you see this ”” 

She had drawn her crucifix from her 
bosom—the emblem of her faith and 
his: “By this holy cross I swear to you 
that what I have said is truth.” 

My master had stood like one rooted 
to the spot until this moment. Now 
he sprung forward, and, seizing her arm, 
dragged her away, darting a terrible 
look over his shoulder, with the word 
“begone” flung toward old Mr. Ro- 
quette, coupled with a curse. 

I trembled for her safety; but when 
they reached the portico, his brutal mood 
seemed relaxed, for, loosing his hold on 
her shoulder, he pushed her away— 
and turning into the breakfast-room, lay 
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there all day, his face buried among the 
sofa pillows. 

Toward evening my mistress went to 
him, with kind and loving intentions, 
carrying a cup of coffee in her hand, by 
way of excuse for her intrusion. 

He raised himself up fiercely, as she 
entered, gazed at her long and fixedly, 
then striking the cup from her hand, lay 
down again with a muttered curse. 

I dared not gather up the fragments 
then; but, withdrawing from the room 
with my mistress, we went at once to 
the chamber of Monsieur Roquette, where 
she commenced that arduous watch that 
lasted many days, for a nervous fever 
had set in, and with that poor delicate 
young man it was almost as fierce a strug- 
gle now between life and death as had 
been waged on the overturned boat. 

My master never mentioned Mr. Ro- 
quette’s name again, but maintained a 
moody silence, while he remained at 
Maurépas, ashamed of his conduct, per- 
haps, or absorbed in his own grief and 
disappointment. The behavior of my 
mistress toward him at this time was 
more than commonly kind and respect- 
ful ; but it seemed to make no impression 
upon him. He rarely noticed her at 
all, not even to sneer, and gave him- 
self up to gloomy abstraction. 

As soon as it was possible to remove 
him, Master Richard conveyed“M: Ro- 
quette to his own room, at Claireforte, and 
there attended him, with the assistance of 
his father, until he was quite strong and 
hale again. The poor young man tried 
to express his thanks to my mistress for 
all her kindness the night before he left 
us, but failed to do more than kiss her 
hand devoutly, and bathe it with his tears. 

Ali he could stammer out was a 
prayer that God might permit him to do 
something to serve her in return—‘“ some- 
thing, any thing !” 

“ That time may come sooner than we 
think, M. Roquette,” she said, gravely ; 
“but, in the interval, rest assured that 
your recovery and the thought of your 
father’s joy have already more than re- 
paid any efforts of mine.” In parting, 
he hung a gay rosary around my neck, 
and promised me a string of gold beads 





for New Years. They came; I have 
them yet. Each one outweighs a half 
eagle, and is beautifully chased and 
wrought. There were just enough to 
circle my slender, childish throat. 





NEWPORT. 


HOSE summer days, those summer 
days, 
We passed upon the sunny sands, 
When thought was like the tender haze, 
Which hung above remoter lands. 


Lands all unseen and unexplored, 
Which never were and ne’er will be— 

Fair isle with purple fruitage stored, 
Born of the mirage of the sea. 


When life was like our happiest dreams, 
Its softest wishes so fulfilled 
Thatall our hours flowed on, like streams 
From heaven-kissed hights of peace 
distilled. 


Those summer days, so warm, so bright, 

Of wandering on the wave-bound 
shore, : 

That waxed in joy and waned in light ; 

Oh, shall we live those days no more ? 


The crescent ripples, rimmed with gold, 
That lapsed in music at our feet, 
The blue of ocean all unrolled 
The sky’s erial blue to meet. 


The heaving tides, the wandering winds, 
Were lent us from some sunnier clime ; 
And gentle as the power that binds 
My memory to that magic time. 


Those summer days, those summer days ! 
Old ocean, to thy silver shore 

The bards may come with chants of praise, 
But never lover love thee more. 


Than we who lingered at thy side, 
By glimmering points and curving 
bays, 
And drank the music of thy tide— 
Those summer days, those summer 
days! 


*Tis summer now ; and now, as then, 
The sunbeam on the billow plays, 
But we shall never live again 
Those summer days, those summer 
days! 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


HE propriety of writing narratives 

of contemporaneous persons may be 
questioned; yet, there is danger, that, 
if not speedily recorded, many incidents 
may be lost, which might otherwise aid 
us materially in forming a proper esti- 
mate of those men to whom, in the 
providence of God, we are largely in- 
debted for the suppression of the late 
rebellion. 

Of General Sheridan, it may be said, 
that the Union cause did not possess a 
more ardent supporter, nor the enemies 
of our country a more energetic oppo- 
nent. It was the fortune of the writer 
of this article to serve under this dis- 
tinguished officer, during a period of 
twelve months—part of the time in the 
capacity of aid, from the time when he 
took the field in command of the cavalry 
of the Army of the Potomac, until our 
march from Petersburg toward North 
Carolina was arrested, on the farther 
bank of the river Dan, by the news of 
the surrender of Johnston to Major- 
General Sherman. Without entering 
into a minute description of the various 
engagements and raids from Todd’s 
Tavern to Appomattox Court House, I 
propose to record only a few incidents, 
characteristic of the man, and which 
passed under my own observation; 
trusting that whatever may be written 
in the light of praise, will not be regard- 
ed as idle adulation, when applied to 
one who, judged by the severest mili- 
tary criterion, namely, success, bore the 
test well, and who, with an honorable 
ambition to excel, in three years, rose 
from the humble rank of lieutenant, to 
that of major-general in the regular army. 

During the winter of 1863—4, it will 
be remembered that the Army of the 
Potomac rested quietly on the north side 
of the Rapidan, with nothing to relieve 
the monotony of camp-life, save an occa- 
sional reconnoisance and the usual rou- 
tine of picket duty. In the month of 
April, 1864, a new order of affairs was in- 
augurated. Grant having been placed in 
command of all the armies of the United 





States, came to superintend, in person, the 
movements of the grand army menacing 
Richmond from the north. With a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and a 
keen perception of individual capability 
(as subsequent events proved), he had se- 
lected and brought with him Major-Gen- 
eral Sheridan, as a suitable person to com- 
mand the cavalry of the Potomac army. 
As the month of April crew to a close, it 
became evident that the roads were in a 
condition to warrant the movement of 
troops, and May was ushered in by the 
stirring notes of the bugle, throughout 
all the camps at Culpepper and Brandy 
Station, sounding the “ reveillé,” “ strike 
tents,” “ pack up,” and the “ assembly ” 
in quick succession, accompanied with 
the loud huzzas of the soldiers tired of 
their long inactivity. The line of march 
from Stephensburg to the different fords 
of the river, could be traced by aban- 
doned clothing and cast-off knapsacks. 
On the. 4th of May, Grant had placed 
his entire command across the Rapidan, 
and the two hostile armies, with their 
loins girded, were confronting each other 
like two athletes, ready to engage in 
mortal combat. 

While reporting for duty to his chief 
of staff, on the following morning, I saw 
General Sheridan, with his hands clasped 
behind him—his head thrown forward 
—his countenance wearing a look of 
abstraction, pacing to and fro in front 
of his quarters, yet pausing ever and 
anon to dispatch a staff officer to the 
front to learn if all was well with his 
cavalry, watching and protecting the left 
flank of the Union army. Although 
strongly impressed with his personal ap- 
pearance at the time, I waive, for the 
present, any attempt at description. 

Todd’s Tavern, though previously pos- 
sessing no local celebrity, will long be 
remembered for the terrific cavalry en- 
gagement on the 7th and 8th of May, 
in which Sheridan, though suffering 
severe loss, succeeded in dislodging the 
enemy from his breastworks, and in 
driving him to Spottsylvania Court 
House, when, having been relieved by 
General Warren’s Corps, he turned back 
to the inn where a consultation of corps 
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commanders was being held. Never 
before had so distinguished a group of 
visitors thronged this rude place of en- 
tertainment. Within were closeted a 
score or more of officers of high rank; 
without, the court was filled with order- 
lies holding gayly-caparisoned steeds, 
while in front of the dingy building flut- 
tered the battle-flag of the Army of the 
Potomac, on which weye pictured the 
eagles of the Republic. Sheridan, emerg- 
ing from the building, immediately set 
about making preparations for his first 
great raid to Richmond. 

On the following morning, at day- 
light, a magnificent cavalcade, consisting 
of twelve thousand cavalry, begun its 
stealthy march around the right flank of 
therebelarmy. The affrighted inhabitants 
watched the column for three long hours 
before it disappeared entirely from their 
view, while the delighted and superstiti- 
ous blacks averred that ‘these “ horse- 
men” were the ones referred to, by the 
Prophets of old and in the Book of Reve- 
lations, as coming to their deliverance. 
As the result of the first day’s operations, 
might be mentioned the tearing up of 
the track of the Virginia Central Rail- 
road at Beaver Dam Station, the destruc- 
tion of a locomotive and train of cars, 
together with ten days’ rations for Lee’s 
entire army, besides the liberation of 
several hundred Union prisoners from 
the prospective horrors of Libby and 
Andersonville prisons. On the third 
day, as we drew near the rebel capital, 
negroes returning from the city reported 
that Richmond was but feebly garrisoned, 
and that the main army was fighting 
General Butler’s forces at Bermuda, Hun- 
dreds. I have reason to believe that 
Sheridan contemplated entering the city 
with his cavalry, for we were already 
within the first line of works; but, after 
consulting with his division commanders, 
the project was abandoned. Were one 
to record all the events which transpired, 
each day’s march would form a chapter 
by itself. Suffice it to say,.the object 
of the expedition was accomplished: fhe 
moral effect of the raid, however, was 
more damaging to the rebel cause than 
the actual misfortunes it occasioned. 








Without following the fortunes of the 
army through its many alternations of 
success and disaster, I now proceed to 
relate, in a desultory manner, some in- 
cidents of the daily march, battle-field, 
and bivouac. A trivial one which oc- 
curred during the raid serves to illustrate 
the natural kindness of Sheridan’s dis- 
position. One sultry day, while seated 
by the road-side, a pail of water, con- 
taining some ice, procured from a neigh- 
boring plantation, attracted the notice of 
a dismounted trooper passing by. Wiping 
the perspiration from his bronzed face 
with his coat-sleeve, he brusquely ac- 
costed the General, omitting even the 
customary salute: “Can I have a drink 
of that ice-water?’ Remembering the 
severe etiquette with which officers of 
the regular army are accustomed to sur- 
round themselves, I feared the soldier 
might meet with a rebuff: “ Certainly, 
sir; certainly,” said Sheridan, handing 
him a draft, and adding a word of encour- 
agement which caused the tired soldier to 
go on his way rejoicing. Thus did he 
endear himself to those on whom he had 
ultimately to rely, in the carrying out of 
his plans and winning his victories. 

The affection existing between the 
General and those who served under 
him, was unbounded and reciprocal. 
Every one remembers the affectionate 
manner, not unmingled with pride, with 
which he used to refer to his mounted 
corps, always making use of the expres- 
sion, “my cavalry.” In his report of 
the battle of Five Forks, he says he 
would have preferred to have had the 
Sixth Corps (which served under him in 
the Shenandoah Valley) sent him, only 
it was too far away. His influence with 
the soldiers, either in prosperous or ad- 
verse circumstances, was marvelous be- 
yond comprehension. I do not think I 
overrate in saying that his appearance 
on the field was equivalent to a reén- 
forcement of ten thousand muskets. At 
the commencement of the battle of Win- 
chester, he rode along the infantry lines, 
exhorting the soldiers to acquit them- 
selves well, adding in a confident tone, 
“We are going to whip Early to-day.” 
Whenever he had occasion to address a 
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soldier for any dereliction of duty, his 
reproofs were always couched in the 
most courteous language, and never savor- 
ed of harshness. If a soldier, tempted 
by a running brook to leave the column 
for the purpose of filling his canteen or 
watering his horse, urged the latter to 
too great a speed in order to overtake 
the command, Sheridan had only to say 
to him, in the mildest manner, “ Walk 
your horse, sir; walk your horse,” to 
prevent a recurrence of the offense. 
Whenever it was necessary for himself 
to pass the column, he never crowded 
or jostled any one, but worked his way 
along the flank, on that famous black 
which is so inseparably associated with 
Sheridan’s renown in the “ famous ride 
from Winchester.” Incidentally, we may 
add that this animal was a remarkable 
one of his kind, and in every respect 
worthy of his master, possessing won- 
derful powers of endurance, combined 
with great celerity of movement. Scarce- 
ly one of the General’s staff could keep 
pace with him, even while he walked 
his horse, without striking the trot. 

Any service which contributed to the 
general result, Sheridan did not consider 
degrading, even to the commanding gen- 
eral. Thus, for hours, I have seen him 
with his chief of staff, holding an insecure 
plank in its place, until all his cavalry 
had passed over a bridge. Atthe James 
River canal, while intently watching a 
party destroying a lock, a close observer 
could detect a sympathetic inclination 
of his body, corresponding to the oscil- 
lations of the gate, as it yielded to the 
axes and levers of the destroying party. 
His fertility of resources in overcoming 
obstacles, while moving across the coun- 
try, was notable. Every command, oper- 
ating independently, should have attach- 
ed to it an officer of the corps of engi- 
neers, I do not remember that Sheridan 
had such an officer on his staff. During 
the last march, when he was ordered to 
proceed from Petersburg to North 
Carolina, an officer sent out, from some 
point near Danville, with a pontoon train, 
to bridge the Staunton and Dan Rivers, 
in order that the cavalry might not be 
delayed in crossing, reported that, in 





some unaccountable manner, Sheridan 
had crossed both rivers and only availed 
himself of the pontoons on his return. 
In regard to contemplated opera- 
tions, he was extremely reticent. With 
the exception of his chief of staff, he 
seldom confided his plans to any one, 
and, as a consequence, they never were 
revealed to the enemy. Often, when 
setting out on the daily march, our desti- 
nation was a matter of conjecture, even 
to his own staff—his inquiries leading 
us to suppose that we were to move in 
an opposite direction from the one actual- 
ly pursued. It isnot to be wondered at, 
then, that the enemy were so often con- 
founded. While moving up the James, 
in the spring of 1865, he would suddenly 
turn about, and when reported late in 
the day, at Richmond, as moving on 
Lynchburg, on the following morning the 
people dwelling by the river-side would 
be surprised by the sight of his advance- 
guard, sixty miles nearer Richmond ! 
Any information, however, calculated 
to encourage the soldiers, was promptly 
promulgated. On the reception of news 
of the success of our arms on other 
fields, Sheridan, if his army was in mo- 
tion, would communicate it in person to 
every regimental commander. 
Whenever the Commander-in-Chief 
dispatched Sheridan upon any difficult 
or hazardous enterprise, he had the satis- 
faction of knowing, in advance, that, if 
within the range of possibility, it would 
be accomplished ; for the cavalry leader 
spared no efforts in performing whatever 
task was assigned him, nor allowed him- 
self to be disheartened by the most un- 
toward events. His self-possession never 
forsook him in the darkest hour, and 
when disasters accumulated and defeat 
seemed imminent, be was only stimu- 
lated to put forth still greater efforts. I 
never saw him wear a perturbed look 
but once. At Trevillian Station he rout- 
ed the enemy’s cavalry in the first day’s 
engagement, only to encounter a large 
force of Early’s infantry, sent up from 
Gordonsville by rail during the night. 
All efforts of Sheridan to dislodge them, 
on the following day, from. a position 
taken up behind a railroad embankment, 
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though charge after charge was made, 

with almost superhuman valor, were 
ineffectual, and at a late hour of the 
night he was compelled to withdraw 
his cavalry and recross the North Anna. 
I remember well the expression of dis- 
content his countenance wore, as, stand- 
ing by the road-side, he viewed his cav- 
alry filing past him in the early dawn. 
In hiscompressed lips and flashing eyes, 
I thought I could read indications of a 
determination presently to reverse the 
situation—he the pursuer, Early the 
pursued—which was so signally real- 
ized at Winchester and Cedar Creek. 

That he was a difficult command- 
er to serve under, may be readily un- 
derstood; for, realizing the value of 
moments. of time, and the necessity for 
energetic action, he exacted from his 
subordinates all that was possible for 
human agencies to accomplish; and if 
any one failed, or tardily performed the 
part assigned him, he did not hesitate to 
deprive him summarily of his position. 
Whether, in any of these instances, le 
may or may not have erred, it will be 
charitable to consider that he acted from 
the best possible motive—the success of 
the Union cause. On the other hand, 
he was equally prompt in acknowledg- 
ing the services of those who distinguish- 
ed themselves by gallantry on the field. 
Such he rewarded with rapid promotion, 
and with every other honor which it 
was in his power to bestow. 

Individual instances of courage and 
bravery among the rank and file did not 
escape his observation, and generally 
were rewarded on the spot. At the 
battle of Five Forks, a bugler of the 
Seventeenth Pennsylvania Cavalry ex- 
cited the admiration of all by the fear- 
lessness with which he rode up and 
down the Union lines, never desisting 
from sounding the “advance” during 
the entire engagement. Sheridan, ob- 
serving the conduct of the gallant trooper, 
inquired his name, affirming that he 
should have a lieutenant’: commissivn in 
the regular army. 

His own coolness in action was pro- 
verbial. So absorbed was he in carry- 
ing out his plans in time of battle, that 








neither shot nor shell, however close its 
proximity to him in its flight, could dis- 
turb his equanimity. I remember his 
coolness at Meadow Bridge, when the 
men, sleeping in their saddles from ex- 
cessive fatigue, were aroused from their 
slumbers, and thrown into some little 
confusion by the explosion of torpedoes 
under the feet of the horses. Aside 
from enjoining steadiness on the part of 
the men, Sheridan paid no attention to 
the affair. At Middletown, a solid shot, 
passing only a foot above his head, 
failed to attract from him the slightest 
nod of recognition. Possessed of an 
unmitigated hatred for the enemies of 
his country, he never dignified the rebel 
tatterdemalions opposed to him with the 
name of soldiers, though they often 
fought with a courage which could not 
fail to command admiration, and with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause. The 
most complimentary allusion he was ever 
heard to make, was to characterize them 
as militia. If, on the march, the ad- 
vance encountered serious opposition 
from the enemy lurking among the pines, 
calling to an aid, he would say, with 
some show of irritation: “ Ride over to 
General , and tell him to push for- 
ward his skirmishers, and drive those peo- 
ple out of the woods.” 

Once routed, the enemy were allowed 
no respite in their flight. Often the 
chase would be kept up during the en- 
tire night. At daylight the men were 
only allowed time to cook coffee, when 
the pursuit would be resumed. At every 
ravine was to be seen a broken-down 
wagon or abandoned caisson, while the 
road for miles would be strewn with tar- 
buckets, bake-ovens, camp-kettles, and 
other cumbersome paraphernalia of the 
rebel Quartermaster and Commissary 
Departments. 

In the Shenandoah Valley—Early put 
to flight at Five Forks, Picket’s Division 
captured or annihilated—Sheridan al- 
ways was to be seen in the van, dashing 
after the enemy’ with the speed of the 
wind. Scarcely had Lee begun his 
flight from the rebel capital, when Sheri- 
dan appeared: upon his flanks as his evil 
genius, sweeping down upon his train 
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from every cross-road and by-path, dis- 
mounting his artillery, unloosing his mules 
and overturning his baggage-wagons ; 
nor was the rebel general able to ward 
off these constant attacks with half his 
army resolved into a train-guard. Asa 
last resort, he placed the wagons con- 
taining his most valuable stores in ad- 
vance, and although the teamsters urged 
the jaded mules to their utmost speed, 
with whip and voice, the rebel leader ar- 
rived at Appomattox Station, on the eve 
of April 8th, in time to be relieved of 
all further anxiety in regard to his train, 
by the sight of the heavens lighted up 
for miles with a great conflagration. 

I never saw Sheridan more in his ele- 
ment than at Appomattox Court House, 
on the morning of April 9th, 1865. It 
did not occur to any of us that the end 
was quite so near; yet I could see exhi- 
bited in the countenance of every sol- 
dier the feeling that we were to achieve 
a great and decisive victory on that day. 
Sheridan’s features, likewise, wore a look 
of wonderful animation, as the cavalry 
moved forward for the charge, while the 
numerous lines of infantry were creep- 
ing over the hills and gradually encir- 
cling the army of Lee. Every thing be- 
tokened a terrific struggle ; but the rebel 
commander, seeing the hopelessness of 
further resistance, sent in a flag of truce, 
desiring a cessation of hostilities, and to 
treat for terms of surrender. Even then 
the indefatigable cavalry commander di- 
rected that the caissons and cartridge- 
boxes be replenished with ammunition, 
as a contingency against failure of the 
two generals to come to terms. Hap- 
pily, the occasion to use it never arrived. 

Let’ us revert again, in conclusion, to 
Cedar Creek, for it was here that Sheri- 
dan gave unmistakable proofs of his 
genius as a military commander. At 
noon of October 19th, the situation was 
enough to appall the stoutest heart. 
The Union army had been forced back 
two miles beyond Middletown, and the 
day seemed irrecoverably lost. Said a 
soldier afterward: “I thought, at the 
time, that no one short of the Savior of 
mankind could ever convert that defeat 
into a victory.” At this juncture, Sheri- 





dan appeared on the field, having ridden 
up in hot haste from Winchester. A 
fearful responsibility suddenly devolved 
upon him; for, with him alone rested the 
safety of thousands of precious lives, the 
fate of his army, and the security of the 
Federal Capitol—and he was equal to 
the emergency. Making his way to 
General Wright’s head-quarters, he eager- 
ly inquired after the situation, and re- 
ceived the desponding answer: “ Gene- 
ral, I fear the battle is going against us.” 
“What!” said Sheridan, his face be- 
coming livid with indignation, “ Early 
whip my three corps of infantry and my 
cavalry? He can not do it! Before 
night we shall have our camps back 
again, and Early will get the worst 
whipping he ever had.” “ Sheridan has 
come!” leaped from lip to lip along the 
Union lines, and, no longer retreating, 
the whole command seemed inspired 
with confidence, as though, by the advent 
of one man, victory was already assured. 
For two hours there was a lull in the 
conflict, while the stragglers from the 
different corps were returned to their 
commands. Then Sheridan proceeded 
to carry into execution the plans he had 
formed. First, he sent Custar with his 
division of cavalry to the extreme right, 
with instructions to concentrate his at- 
tack upon a limited portion of the ene- 
my’s line—to vex, harass, and distress 
it until he should succeed in creating a 
panic, when, upon a given signal, Sheri- 
dan with the rest of his army would 
cause this panic to communicate itself 
along the entire length of the enemy’s 
lines. The plan, simple in its concep- 
tion, was successful beyond the expecta- 
tion of the commanding general himself. 
At 4 P. M., Custar having turned the 
enemy’s left flank, a charge was ordered 
along the whole line. It seemed hardly 
credible that the men who were so badly 
worsted in the morning were the same 
who made that magnificent charge in 
the afternoon. The Sixth Corps sprung 
forward as if impelled from the cannon’s 
mouth, while the other corps vied with 
it in impetuosity. The enemy opened 
on the charging party with fifty pieces 
of artillery, filling the air with flying 
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missiles. With surprising precision 
shells were thrown into the solid masses of 
the advancing Union infantry, scattering 
limbs in every direction, and lifting man- 
gled corpses high in the air. The Federal 
batteries, likewise, were not idle. Along 
the crests of the hills, on either side of 
the road, and down the pike close upon 
the heels of the infantry, they followed. 
Sheridan seeing one posted in an advan- 
tageous position, turned to one of his 
staff, and said, “ Ride down to Capt. ; 
and tell him to fire faster, FASTER.” The 
message delivered, the detonations were 
almost without interval. Only once did 
our infantry falter, when subjected to a 
scathing fire of musketry from the enemy 
posted behind a stone wall. The sur- 
vivers pushed on, and, with the bayonet, 
drove the opposing force from the wall. 
The enemy no longer made a stand. 
Their men, alike indifferent to the threats 
and entreaties of officers, sought safety 
only in flight. A miserable rabble, they 
plunged into the stream, and crossing, 
hurried on through Strasburg toward 
the mountains, with Sheridan’s troopers 
close upgn them. Over forty guns, 
together with a large number of army 
wagons abandonéd on the road and in 
the town, fell into the hands of the 
cavalry. Devin’s Brigade, having the 
advance, was occupied until midnight 
in securing these trophies. An officer 
of the brigade, fearing a recapture, rode 
back to Sheridan’s head-quarters, when 
the following dialogue ensued : 

“ General, I have come back to ask 
for a brigade of infantry, to help hold 
the artillery already captured, of which I 
think we have at least twenty-five pieces.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Sheridan, 
not yet realizing the full extent of the 
victory. “ Who are you?” 

“Captain B , of the Dra- 
goons. General, I believe we have over 
forty pieces.” 

“ Captain, you shall have two brigades 
of infantry.” 

When Custar came back, soon after, 
to report his wonderful success, Sheri- 
dan caught him in his arms, embraced 
him, and then wrestled with bim with 














all the playfulness of a child. 


Sheridan’s bashfulness is proverbial ; 
and when Sherman said, as he did, in his 
recent Dartmouth College speech : “ Phil. 
Sheridan would infinitely rather, with 
saber in hand, ride down the rebellion, 
than enter this room and stand in my 
place,” he spoke truthfully. With all 
his greatness, like General Grant, Sheri- 
dan is too modest and coy to bear up 
under a battery of admiring eyes. 

Long may he live to grace our army 
ranks, and, with his good sword, be ever 
ready to sustain the Union’s honor and 
integrity ! 





AWAITING THE DAWN. 


SAW, from my gable-window, 
A shallop push from the shore, 
I saw the Dawn weigh anchor 
For the Straits of Labrador ; 
And I knew that the gales of September, 
Sweeping down from the northern 
main, 
Would bring the gleam of a signal 
That would ease my heart of its pain. 


But summers have blossomed and per- 
ished, 
And winters have come and gone, 
And my heart is weary of waiting 
For the coming of the Dawn; 
But still, from my-gable-window, 
I watch the sea and the sky— 
The portents of wreck and tempest— 
And the brave ships sailing by. 


The sea-birds are swooping and soaring, 
The fishers are drifting the bay ; 

But the ships on the eastern horizon 
Are sailing forever away ; 

And the shadows are blotting the sun- 

shine, 

Alike on the land and the sea; 

Oh, Christ ! is there nothing of sunshine— 
Is there nothing but shadow for me? 


My heart is heavy with waiting, 
My eyes with watching are dim; 
Will he come, in the Dawn, to greet me ? 
Must I go, through the Dark, to him? 
Is he yet in the land of the living? 
Must I wait and keep watch till I die? 
Oh, winds! will ye never give answer? 
Oh, sea! will you never reply ? 
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OLD HIM’S METAMORPHOSIS. 


LEXANDER HIMMINGSTAY was 
my school-fellow in boyhood. His 
father was the banker at Boxville, the 
little village where we lived, and a man 
of wealth, and consequent consequence, 
Alexander was his only son, and much 
beloved. It was the lad’s misfortune, 
however, to be very dull of hearing, and 
this defect in him, having existed from 
his boyhood, helped to give him the ap- 
pearance of great stupidity. In addition 
to this, his mind was one of those which 
grasps knowledge but slowly—retaining 
it all the more tenaciously when once 
acquired, for that reason. We boys 
called him “Old Him,” boy fashion— 
he was such a great, overgrown fellow, 
and had such grave, slow ways. 

It seemed as if there was no study in 
which Old Him found his mind at home, 
except figures. In all other branches, 
he was always a long way behind his 
class, and many a chirp little fellow 
would put him to shame in the various 
exercises of school. Him usually bore 
his frequent discomfiture with great 
patience, for his slow old heart was a 
generous and good-natured one, and 
cherished no envious feelings toward 
those who passed him in the race. In- 
deed, he was quite fond of playing the 
patron to boys whom he deemed smarter 
than himself, and as he was always full 
of spending-money, and had such facil- 
ities for enjoyment at his father’s home 
as few boys ever have, he was constantly 
the center of a circle of little parasites, 
who would eat his sweet-cakes and nuts 
and apples, and bullyrag him famously. 
Many a delightful hour have I passed in 
Old Him’s great play-room, where there 
was a consistent embarras de richesse in 
the way of toys and games. A good 
indication of the style of Him’s mind 
may be found in the way he played such 
a game as checkers. It was next to im- 
possible to beat him. If he was slow, 
he was sure; and while he vexed you 
with his intolerable tardiness in making 
his moves, he was morally certain to 
move to your ultimate confusion. 


When Him grew up, and left school : 


Vou. I1.—16 





(college he never essayed), his father 
took him into his bank, and made him 
teller. Being a private banker, of course 
Mr. Himmingstay had his own way un- 
questioned ; and he knew that Alexander 
was not the chap to blunder with his 
figures—though he was so slow and so 
very deaf, that he was a great source of 
distress to the business men of Boxville 
in their dealings with the bank. They 
stood it, however, pretty well, and bawled 
across the counter into Old Him’s ear 
from morning till night. 

Things went on in this way for three or 
four years, and then there came a crash 
that swept Mr. Himmingstay out of exis- 
tence—breaking the bank, beggaring the 
old man, and so grieving his soul that he 
died outright. His wife had preceded him 
some years on the long journey, and Alex- 
ander was left alone in the world, to battle 
his way as he might, with a few hundred 
dollars as his sole possession. The poor 
pld fellow, aware of his unpopularity 
with the business men of Boxville, 
whose souls he had so long tried with 
his dullness and deafness, turned his 
back on the viliage, and took his few 
hundreds to New York City. 

Up to this time, the appliances of 
wealth had so served to soften the other- 
wise painful trials to which the victim 
of partial deafness is subject, that Old 
Him had not really known what it was 
to suffer sensibly from his auricular de- 
fect; but now, as he begun to come in 
contact with the world on a very differ- 
ent plane, he found out his disadvantage. 
I suppose that none except those simi- 
larly afflicted, can have any just concep- 
tion of the annoyances and all petty 
woes that clog the path of a young man 
who is dull of hearing, and has his own 
unaided way to make in life. I often 
wonder that every man so afflicted does 
not become an inveterate man-hater— 
and woman-hater, too, for that matter— 
and grovel his way through life with 
consistent bearishness. 

As for Old Him, though he certainly 
did not fall into the slough of misogony 
-—as will presently be observed—he 
did begin to feel a certain degree of 
sullenness and moroseness glazing his 
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generous heart, as an effect of his 
numerous trials. He realized with bitter- 
ness that to be hard of hearing in a 
little village where everybody knows 
your defect, and accepts it unthinkingly 
—and to be the son of the wealthiest 
man in the place—was a wofully differ- 
ent thing from being comparatively poor 
and deaf in a great city ; especially when 
his manhood was beginning to assert it- 
self within him in the way manhood 
will with us all. For Him was becom- 
ing primarily conscious of those long- 
ings for the society of the other sex 
which make at least our happiness or 
misery. The way I chanced to get at 
this secret of Old Him’s experience, was 
somewhat in this wise : 

Meeting him in Wall street one day, 
a few weeks after his arrival in New 
York, he invited me, just for old time’s 
sake, to come around to his boarding- 
house the following Sunday, and pass a 
portion of the day in his society. 

“T’'ve got a room at the top of the 
house, Ned,” said he in his slow, husky, 
half-audible style of utterance, “ and you 
can smoke all day if you like, and yell as 
loud as you want, you know, up there.” 

“Don’t say I yell at you, Him,” said 
I, reproachfully. ‘“ When did I everdo 
that ?” 

“Well, that’s so, Ned; you know 
something.” 

For Him always hated to be yelled at, 
as most of his fellow-sufferers do, es- 
pecially if at all of a sensitive dispo- 
sition. And no one must suppose, from 
any thing I have written of Him, that he 
was not as sensitive as a girl—for he 
was; though it was only now that his 
sensitiveness was beginning to be much 
in the way of his happiness. One may 
bawl at you across a counter in the way 
of business, and you may not mind; but 
if he bawls at you across a parlor table, 
it is vastly different. 

According to invitation, I went to 
Him’s boarding-house on the following 
Sunday—an omnium gatherum of a 
house overlooking St. John’s Park. It 
was a great falling off in Him’s style of 
living, that he should be a dweller in 
one of those boarding-houses—good 





houses of their class, no doubt, but not 
so ornate but that they are along way 
behind what the solid elegance of the 
old Himmingstay mansion had been. 

“Snug little cupboard you're in up 
here, Him,” said I, as I sat by the win- 
dow smoking, and looked around the 
room ; “but pretty near the clouds, eh ?” 

“Not much like Boxville, Ned.” 

“ Not much.” 

“ But we live pretty well,” said the old 
fellow, as if he would pit the table against 
the shortcomings of the bed-room. 

They did set a pretty good table ; and 
I told bim so after dinner, as we strolled 
out for a walk. 

“But I noticed ladies were rather 
scarce at your table,” I added. 

“You can have as many as you 
want,” said he, in his slow way. 

* Yes, I suppose so,” and I laughed 
at his droll reply. “ They were not all 
out at dinner, then ?” 


“ Why, no-—I presume not,” said he, 


looking a trifle puzzled ; “ but I thought 
there were enough.” 

“Oh, well—that’s a matter of taste.” 

“T don’t generally have more than 
one,” said he, “and sometimes I find 
that’s more than I need.” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 
staring hard at him. 

“ Why—sometimes they are larger 
than I want,” said he, smoking imper- 
turbably. 

“ What are you talking about, Him ” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

I repeated my original question, re- 
garding the scarcity of ladies at the table. 

“T thought you said potatos,” said 
Him, blushing deeply. 

After I got over laughing at this 
ludicrous blunder, I noticed a much- 
abashed look on my friend’s face, for 
which the blunder itself would by no 
means account. Him was wont to en- 
joy a slip of that sort, among his friends. 
I at once suspected that the subject thus 
awkwardly introduced “touched him 
nearly,” and that he had seme disclosure 
to make. Presently it came out. He 
was in love with the landlord’s daughter. 
Poor Old Him! 

“You’re a married man, Ned,” said 
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be, “and you know all about it. But 
how would you feel if you were crazy 
after a pretty girl, and saw a half-dozen 
men, who don’t care two snaps for her, 
cutting you out at every turn—talking 
with her on the steps, turning over her 
music at the piano, getting next to her 
at table, and you at a discount every 
where, just because of your ears? I 
got a seat next her one day at table, and 
did my prettiest to be polite. When 
she asked for the butter, I filled her 
glass with water. When she murmured, 
‘Please pass the bread, I passed the 
pickled beets. When she said, ‘The 
salt, if you please, I ladled out a dish 
of sauce for her—and a young squirt 
of a dry-goods clerk across the table, 
who is always getting in my way, 
nearly stuffing his napkin down his 
throat, and finally choking himself over 
his drink, and having to leave the table. 
That’s the way J get on courting.” 

What couldI say? It wasa hard case. 

Him grew more and more solemn 
every time I saw him. I invited him 
to my house, and set my wife trying to 
cheat him out of his sulks. I laughed 
at him, I poked fun at him, and sung a 
bran-new song for him at the piano, 
about his lady-love. 


“The neighb’ring belles, her curls to match, 
Pomade, and crisp, and paper, 

Their breath through tight-drawn corslets catch, 
To vie with waist so taper. 

But though her every trait they ape, 
They daggers look, and slaughter, 

When they view the face and comely shape 
Of my landlord’s charming daughter.” 


But nothing did him any good. 

All this time, be it known, Him’s heart- 
distress did not prevent him from making 
money rapidly. He had invested his hun- 
dreds in a patent right that was bringing 
him in large dividends; while he suddenly 
avoided those numerous places of amuse- 
ment which usually prove so attractive 
to young men from the country, and “‘ 80 
expensive, you know.” . 

I was not greatly surprised, by-and- 
by, when Him changed his boarding- 
place, and left the tantalizing charms of 
the landlord’s bewitching daughter to 
other admirers, 








For a long time I lost sight of my 
old friend. He came no more to see me, 
and I never chanced to meet him down- 
town. I begun to query with myself 
whether he had gone back to Boxville 
again, or had become a recluse and a 
misanthrope in some dismal quarter of 
the town. 

One beautiful June day, a friend from 
the West being at my house, I went out 
to Central Park with him. We spent 
the afternoon there so agreeably that it 
was too late to go to my house to din- 
ner, a8 my friend wanted to go to the 
Bowery Theater to see a pantomime— 
something he had never seen in his life. 
So we resolved to dine at a restaurant, 
and I took a horse-car that would carry 
us down the Bowery. Presently, the 
conductor-—a tall, full-bearded fellow— 
came through the car on his tour of col- 
lection. 

“Fares, please !” he sung out, in a re- 
markably crisp and lively voice, as if he 
really enjoyed it. 

“ How are you, Ned ?” he said to me, 
as he took my fare, and retxtended his 
hand for a shake. 

It was Old Him! With that big 
beard, that dusty face, and that jaunty 
air, I had not recognized him. 

“Gracious powers!” I exclaimed ; 
“what in the world are you doing 
here ?” 

“ Needn’t speak so loud, Ned,” said 
he, in a bright, cheery tone. “I can 
hear you.” 

Just then a woman in the car leaned 
forward and said something to the con- 
ductor, which I could not hear. 

“ All right, madam,” said Him, brisk- 
ly. “ Forty-fifth street. Ten blocks 
yet. Ill warn you.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, “ I’m delight- 
ed to see you have got your hearing 
again. How long since you recovered ? 
Who cured you? Mr. Banks,” I turned 
to my friend, “ here’s an old school-mate 
of mine (Mr. Banks, a friend from Illi- 
nois, Him); and, would you believe it, 
Banks, this man has been deaf from his 
babyhood ?—very deaf—and now he is 
well of it. You've no idea. how odd it 
seems to me |” 5 
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“Not a bit of it,’ said Him; “TI’mas 
deaf as ever, old fellow—Fifty-fourth 
street !” he cried, pulling the bell-strap, 
and lifting his finger to a passenger, who 
got out. “ Ping!” went the bell again, 
and the car went ahead. 

It was positively refreshing to note the 
metamorphosis that had come over Old 
Him. No sign of his late slowness of 
habit, and diffidence of speech and de- 
meanor. All was brisk, quick, bright 
with him. 

But what was the explanation of the 
puzzle, and especially as related to his 
hearing? And what a business for a 
man of hisantecedents! I expressed as 
much, in a few words, 

Thereupon, and interrupted frequently 
by the exigencies of his occupation, Old 
Him proceeded to relate his story much 
as follows : 

“ You know, Ned, I got tormented out 
of that house at last. Couldn’t stand it, 
really. I moved over on this side of 
the town, and went near St. John’s Park 
no more. But, one day, as I was riding 
up from down-town in a car, who should 
enter and take a seat by my side but Miss 
Cramer herself!—my charmer, you know. 
Now, perhaps, you are not aware, Ned, 
that a man who is hard of hearing can 
hear better in a car or a stage than you 
can—but such is the fact. I fell into 
conversation with Angeline, and for the 
first time in my life heard her voice dis- 
tinctly. Ah, what a sweet voice she had ! 
—and what a modest, gentle-spoken 
creature I found she was! The idea of 
my having ever been timid before her / 
And the little thing had really loved me 
all along—though that I found out since, 
you understand; she’s my wife now. 
We comprehended each other better in 
that half-hour that we were riding than 
ever before ; and—well, not to make a 
long story of it—I resumed the acquaint- 
ance, and my courtship prospered. I 
have made a good thing out of that 
patent-right, and it is still paying hand- 
somely, and taking care of itself, at that. 

Finding I had the. time to spare, what 
must I do but get a place as conductor 
on this line? What did I get it for? 
Wliy, just because there is no ‘place on 


earth where I can feel so well, so much 
aman, as here. Everybody has me, at 
an advantage elsewhere; but not so 
here. Iam as happy as the day is long. 
I mean to stick to this business till I’m 
superannuated. Angeline says she don’t 
care what business I follow—that she 
didn’t marry me for my business, but 
because I was good. That’s her way of 
talking, you know. ‘If you are happier 
there than elsewhere, she says, ‘ why 
stick to it.’ That's how it is. Do you 
get off here? Well, good-by! Tm 
coming to see you next Sunday, Ned.” 

“ That’s right, do,” said I; “ and bring 
your wife.” 

“ Of course,” said Old Him. 

He did; and he was as deaf as ever, 
and as hesitating and uncertain in his 
speech; but his eyes were bright with 
happiness, and his wife proved to be a 
downright nice little woman, with “no 
nonsense about her.” 

I gave my old friend the credit of hay- 


‘ing found his place. 


“Long may you be content with it, 
Old Him,” said I ; “ few men are so easily 
suited in life. But few men can see 
just ‘ when they are well off’ as plainly 
as you can. There you have the advan- 
tage of the rest of the world.” 





THE FIVE SENSES. 
IiL—TASTE AND SMELL. 


HESE two senses being very closely 

associated, I shall treat of them to- 
gether, inasmuch as it is difficult, if not 
impossible in many cases, to decide 
where one begins and the other ends. 
Kant, the celebrated German metaphy- 
sician, named smell “a distant taste.” 
To this definition, Muller, the great Ger- 
man physiologist, demurs; but, to my 
apprehension, Kant’s way of stating the 
known intimate alliance between smell 
and taste conveys the actual truth. All 
the senses are in some degree allied. 
When one*of them is weak, another 
stands in aid to supplement the weak- 
ness. Between taste and smell, however, 
the alliance is more intimate than that 
subsisting between any of the other senses. 








Some little way behind the tongue, a 
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channe! of communication exists between 
the throat and nose, or rather where the 
nose leads to. This formation suggests 
an intimate alliance between smell and 
taste, but fails to explain it. Smell and 
taste, like other senses, are referred prox- 
imutely to the affection of special nerves; 
in what manner, however, these nerves 
are affected is more than science can 
answer. Evidently both smell and taste 
are referable to specific nervous organi- 
zation. The following facts prove this 
to be so. Sometimes, when one of us 
has been suffering from a cold in the 
head, as it is called, has the sufferer not 
remarked that his sense of smell has 
wholly gone, though the sense of touch, 
of feeling, has remained? This evidence 
proves the speciality of nervous organi- 
zation as regards smell. The distinction 
between the nerves of taste and of ordi- 
nary sensation is not quite so frequently 
manifested ; but every physician must 
have encountered cases wherein the sense 
of taste has departed, the tongue still 
retaining its faculty of common sensation. 
In regard to the sense of smell, all the 
vertebrated animals are provided with 
an organ specially adapted to that sense; 
or rather I should hae written, with an 
organization. Although the nose is usu- 
ally considered to be the special smelling- 
organ, yet, in point of fact, the actual 
smelling work accomplished is not done 
by the nose itself, but effected in a cer- 
tain set of labyrinthine bone-caves, deli- 
cately lined with membrane, and to 
which the nose gives entrance. 

As for the nose itself, this organ may 
be absent without materially interfering 
with the sense of smell. Leaving verte- 
brated animals, and coming to beings of 
simpler structure, then, in many of the 
latter no special smelling apparatus is 
discoverable, even in cases where the 
existence of the faculty of smell is un- 
doubted. It can not well admit of doubt, 
for example, that the common meat fly 
—that plague of discreet housewives— 
smells, and smells acutely. The fact 
that she deposits her eggs in meat might 
be perhaps referred to instinct, wholly 
apart from smell, but for the evidence 
turning upon the following fact: there 





is 2 certain plant, the odor of which so 
closely resembles putrid meat, that blue 
flies, good judges as they ought to be, 
are commonly deceived. Depositing their 
eggs upon this plant, the young fly-grubs 
come forth in due time, and starve, not 
finding the wherewithal to support them. 

The smelling organization of all ver- 
tebrate animals is special; that is to say, 
it is an organization set apart to the use 
of smell alone, and easily discoverable. 
The skull of any back-boned animal will 
suffice to explain the beautiful means 
the Creator has provided for ministering 
to the sense of smell in creatures of this 
grade of animated life. The nostrils 
will be seen to give entrance to a veri- 
table labyrinth of bone, covered with 
soft membrane, throughout which latter 
special nervous filaments ramify. So 
far as man can understand the applica- 
tion of ways to means, of organization 
to results, the object held in view by the 
labyrinthine formation would seem to be 
that of affording a large surface, in small 
space, whereon the volatile particles of 
odorous bodies may pass along. In the’ 
human skull there is one particulur bone 
called the “ ethmoid,” or sieve-bone, from 
its peculiarly sieve-like structure. Though 
of considerable size, it is light almost as 
a feather when dried, owing to the ex- 
treme tenuity of bony material of which 
it is constructed. Perhaps some before 
whose eyes this description may come, 
may have seen a wasp’s nest. A bit of 
wasp’s uest or of a dry honey-comb 
closely resembles the structure of the 
ethmoid bone. 

Much speculation has been given to 
the question whether human beings smell 
more or less acutely than other animals. 
No certain conclusion on this point ad- 
mits of being attained, and necessarily : 
the question is one that could only be 
decided by comparative evidence. 

Among anatomists and physiologists, 
however — philosophers whose opinion 
on this point is best worth regarding— 
the opinion prevails that the faculty of 
smell possessed by man is more devel- 
oped than in any other animal, for the 
appreciation of those nice odors to which 
the general designation “ perfumes” is 
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given. This one may call the “ poetry 
of smelling ;” and, anatomical consider- 
ations apart, it does seem reasonable to 
assume that the creature whose sphere 
of general intelligence is largest should 
possess the highest endowment. This 
assumption granted, we find a close simi- 
larity to that which obtains in respect to 
the sense of hearing. Unquestionably 
many animals hear non-musical sounds 
—noises as we may call them—more 
acutely than do human beings. To be 
satisfied of this, one wants no better in- 
structor than our own domestic animals. 
The sound, the noise of a mouse scratch- 
ing or nibbling, is enough to excite Tom 
or Tabby acutely, though wholly un- 
heeded by human beings near. The 
faculty which dogs have, of following by 
scent, is another illustration; and the 
faculty in question rises to the utmost 
degree of marvel when we find that a 
dog, by scent alone, can follow the foot- 
steps of his master or mistress, or other 
human friend, out of a crowd. 

It would seem that the perfumer’s art, 
generally considered, has no charms for 
non-human animals; nevertheless, certain 
creatures manifest strange whims in re- 
gard to certain odors. The herb valer- 
ian has a special attraction for cats, 
though any human individual, taken at 
random, would not fail to designate the 
odor of valerian disagreeable. There 4s 
an herb—a sort of mint—the ordinary 
designation of which, “ cat-mint,” is in- 
dicative of a prominent quality. Wher- 
ever this plant is grown in gardens, as 
it sometimes is grown as a matter of 
curiosity, the cats have to be kept away 
by a wire, or other close fencing; cat- 
mint, in point of fact, only admits of 
being preserved when grown in a cage. 
Not less remarkable than the partiality 
evinced by cats for the things just indi- 
cated, is the partiality of rats and mice 
for certain odorous volatile oils. At the 
head of this class of bodies, oil of rho- 
dium takes chief place. Though ex- 
tremely dear, oil of rhodium has long 
possessed a celebrity for luring rats to 
their doom. Oil of caraway and corian- 
der are also affected by rats, though not 
to an equal degree. Now the oils in 








question, though not exactly to be called 
“ perfumes” in our sense of the word, 
are rather agreeable than. disagreeable. 
Rats and mice are therefore proved to 
be more delicate and refined than their 
arch-enemies, the cats, in one particular 
respect. Considering the squalor and 
inelegance of rat and mouse life, the par- 
tiality of these creatures for the sweet 
things mentioned should be remembered 
to their credit. 

The point has been much debated 
whether the senses of taste and smell ad- 
mit of harmony, as a musician under- 
stands the term. Now, by harmony I 
do not mean a mere alliance between 
taste and smell; that stands granted. 
What I do mean will be best set forth 
by the question, whether there be or be not 
conditions of accord and discord between 
different smeJls and different tastes, as 
are known to obtain in the case of vision 
and hearing. Speaking of these senses, 
it could not be affirmed with any degree 
of truth, that any one musical note, of 
whatever pitch, is disagreeable, or that 
any one particular color is ugly. Con- 
sciousness of the agreeable and disagree- 
able, the pleasing or the ugly, only 
comes through Msociation. Thus, in 
the case of sound—acoustics, music— 
when certain notes, sounded together or 
falling upon the ear in quick succession, 
are such as to give a pleasurable sensa- 
tion, they are said to accord, to form a 
chord, and to produce harmony. When 
certain other notes again fall on the ear 
disagreeably, they constitute discord, dis- 
sonance. The question, then, is, whether 
in the senses of smelling and tasting 
there be any kindred faculty of accord- 
ance and disaccordance; whether there 
do or do not exist such a condition as 
harmony. The case is one not admitting 
of any direct proof, such asthe study of 
acoustics and of optics supplies ; but the 
testimony of all who have reflected up- 
on the case most deeply is strongly affir- 
mative. Perfumers and cooks (I beg 
their pardon—*“ culinary artistes”) will 
aver that, but for the reality of such 
harmonies, and of course dissonances, 
their respective arts could not exist. Well, 
I believe that culinary artistes and 
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perfumers have very strong grounds for 
taking their position. Most of us know, 
I presume, that sweet things tend to pre- 
judice the flavor of wine, and that 
cheese and olives improves the flavor. 
Who, again, is not aware of the fact that 
cayenne pepper harmonizes much better 
than ordinary black and white pepper 
with fish? Mustard, again, is not con- 
sidered good with poultry or game, or 
veal orlamb. Are these likings and dis- 
likings the result of fashion? or shall 
we accept the culinary artistes’ explana- 
tion of harmonies ? 

The case is one, I repeat, that admits 
of no certain demonstration. Taste is 
the ultimate court of appeal, and taste 
is confessedly less to be trusted than the 
appeal to the demonstration of wave- 
lengths which acoustics and optics ad- 
mit of, All the examples just cited 


‘have reference to taste exclusively; in 


point of fact, the cognate sense of smell 
supplies no familiar examples. Per- 
fumers, however—men who have studied 
the case, and who ought to know, if 
anybody can know—+tell us unhesitatingly 
that success in their art depends on the 
knowledge of fitness between different 
odorous things, when used in association. 
It would really appear, then, that the 
balance of testimony is in favor of the 
hypothesis of harmonies between certain 
tastes and certain smells, respectively 
each to each. The hypothesis of culi- 
nary harmonies is not devoid of one 
weak point at least. Thus it admits of 
being urged that people get used to what 
they have grown accustomed to from 
childhood, to what their parents and 
grandparents got accustomed to. Inas- 
much as the Germans stuff their geese 
with apples and chestnuts, how comes 
it, if the theory of harmonies in cook- 
ery be adopted, that we Britons stuff 
our geese with sage and onions? If 
there be really a canon of taste in this 
matter, then who—the Germans or our- 
selves—interpret the canon most faith- 
fully ? On the harmonic basis, Germany 
might fairly be assumed to hold the 
palm, considering the deep and succes- 
ful study they have given to musical 
harmony. Before attempting to come 





to any conclusion as between the Ger- 
mans and ourselves, it will be well to 
select a more favorable case upon which 
to take issue. If Mein Herr stuffs his 
goose with apples, does not John Bull eat 
his goose with a dressing of apple-sauce ? 
Then where is the great difference ? 
But the sage, the onions—what of them? 
how to dispose of them? To this I re- 
peat that we are not treating of a mat- 
ter that admits of any certain demonstra- 
tion. Celsus, the Roman father of physic, 
the Augustan Hippocrates, long ago 
wrote of medicine, that it was a “con- 
jectural art; nor,” he went on to write, 
“ does conjecture always respond as one 
would wish.” Even thus, and to a still 
greater extent, is it in respect to the cul- 
inary art—to cookery. 

As to the ultimate cause of smell, it 
is so ordinarily referred to the action of 
volatile particles upon the membrane 
wherein the olfactory nervous branches 
lie distributed, that the demonstration 
of that agency may seem to be taken 
for granted implicitly. Not so, how- 
ever; On the contrary, the theory has 
been enunciated that smell depends not 
on volatile particles given off, but upon 
certain conditions of atmosphere, occa- 
sioned through contact with certain ma- 
terials. This theory was raised by way 
of accounting for the persistence of odor 
under circumstances when the odorous 
body scrutinized could not be demon- 
strated to have lost any thing in weight 
at the expiration of long periods. Musk 
furnishes a case in point. The persist- 
ence of the odor of musk is most re- 
markable. A grain of musk will go on 
evolving odor year after year without 
any loss of weight seemingly occurring. 
Can it be, therefore—opponents of the 
usual theory of smelling demanded—that 
musk, losing no weight, actually mani- 
fests itself to the olfactory nerves year 
after year by the evolution of pondera- 
ble particles? The case involves a con- 
tradiction as thus in language propound- 
ed. A begging of a question is, however, 
involved ; the question whether musk 
thus circumstanced does actually lose no 
weight. There is another explanation ; 
viz., that our best balances are not 
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delicate enough to take cognizance of 
the minute ponderable loss to which 
musk thus circumstanced is subject. 
Can certain animals smell certain 
things that have no smell for human 
beings—not comparatively, I mean, but 
absolutely? Has water any smell for 
one of us? yet is not the camel endowed 
with the faculty of water-smelling ? An- 
swering for humanity according to the 
testimony of my own nose, I say that 
water has no smell; and uttering this 
testimony let no one misunderstand the 
limits of it. You tell me, perhaps, that 
water can be smelt—that water fresh from 
a deep well has a pungent smell, swamp 
water a flat, stale smell. Nay, but we 
have here to take heed of materials con- 
tained in the respective waters. Water 
from a well almost invariably holds car- 
bonic acid gas, and the latter, when 
breathed, will, of course impart a pun- 
gency. Swamp water will be impreg- 
nated with decaying vegetable matter, 
owing to which circumstance its smell 
will partake of this. The real question 
at issue is, whether absolutely pure 
water has any smell; and I, answering 
according to the testimony of my own 
nose, affirm it has not. The camel, 
however, as is stated, can scent water, 
and that at long distances. Not having 
had any personal experience with camels, 
I can not testify. Between the sense of 
smell and that of ordinary sensation no 
positive line of demarcation seems to ex- 
ist. Every odor, however agreeable in 
itself when temperately used, seems ca- 
pable of inflicting pain by excess. The 
smelling of hartshorn or aromatic vine- 
gar furnishes a pertinent illustration of 
this ; but evidence still more satisfactory 
can be adduced. Many of the most exqui- 
site odors result from the dilution of cer- 
taip extracts and matters that, in the state 
of concentration, are peculiarly offensive. 
Having endeavored to establish some 
sort of comparison between the smelling 
faculties of human beings and animals 
respectively, it may be as well now to 
do the same in regard of taste. All evi- 
dence, and I may write all analogy, goes 
to indicate that man is more highly en- 
dowed as to this sense than any other 





ereature. It is difficult to understand 
how grain-eating birds, who pick up 
their food and swallow it entire; and 
parrots, with their hard, horny tongues; 
and serpents, who gorge the creatures 
that constitute their food with fur and 
feathers on—it is difficult to believe that 
such are endowed with any sense of 
taste. That such animals as bite their 
food possess taste can be demonstrated 
easily enough; but the very mode of 
their eating, especially the carnivora, 
tends to beget the impression that the 
gustatory sense is very crude. Look at 
a dog over his breakfast or dinner. How 
does he get through it? Do we find 
him lingering over the meat as one who 
enjoyed the taste of it? Does he bite 
off small morsels, and muse and medi- 
tate upon them, prior to deglutition? 
By no means. <A dog’s only notion of 
the philosophy of eating seems to be 
that of bolting. He gets through the 
task as a sort of necessity—a duty of 
life—not as though he enjoyed it. As 
smell is referred to the actual contact of 
odorous particles with the olfactory ap- 
paratus, so is taste referred to the con- 
tact of sapid particles with the gustatory 
apparatus, the soft palate and tongue. 
It admits of demonstration, however, 
that taste can result independently of 
this cause. Electricity, for example, can 
develop a taste, and the most convenient 
way of demonstrating this is by the fol- 
lowing simple voltaic experiment. Let 
it be premised that the metal zinc has 
no taste, the metal silver no taste; if, 
however, a piece of zinc be placed be- 
tween the upper lip and teeth, a piece 
of silver resting upon the tongue, and if, 
such disposition made, the zinc and sil- 
ver be brought into contact, a sharp, 
acrid taste will be immediately percep- 
tible. ‘Again, a sour impression may be 
conveyed to the tongue by touching the 
papille, or its tip, lightly and rapidly 
with the point of the finger. If, further, 
a very small and smart current of air be 
caused to blow upon the tongue, the sen- 
sation of saltness will be developed. 
Taste and smell, equally with other 
senses, can be improved and rendered 
moreacute by cultivation. It is asserted, 
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on what I believe to be sufficient au- 
thority, that many savages can scent out 
snakes by the odor of these creatures. Per- 
sons in the wine trade acquire an extraordi- 
nary faculty of distinguishing minute dif- 
ferences of flavor and odor in different 
samples of wine; and the acuteness of 
these senses in professional tea-tasters is re- 
markable. In the latter case, indeed, the 
appeal of these senses is held to be con- 
clusive, and far superior to any process 
of the chemist. Even in the discrimina- 
tion of many poisons, smell is still recog- 
nized by the chemist as no bad criterion. 
If a minute fragment of green paper- 
hanging be burned, and the smoke from 
it inspired through the nose, the gar- 
licky smell of arsenic will be always dis- 
coverable. One caution may be given, 
that odor is not always to be trusted in 
regard to the presence of deleterious sub- 
stances in the atmosphere. The elements 
of deadly disease may exist where the 
sense of smell does not give warning. 
To what extent do the senses of smell 
and taste become ministers of safety, 
teaching animals what to eat and drink 
as being good, what to avoid as being in- 
jurious? To these ends brute creatures 
use the senses of smell and taste con- 
stantly, and for the most part effectively. 
Cows grazing in pastures where poison- 
ous plants abound, avoid the latter, as is 
commonly said, “ instinctively ;” but the 
more probable explanation is, that they 
are admonished to desist by the odor of 
the plants. Human beings do not often 
call their senses of smell and taste into 
requisition for purposes of food discern- 
ment. God has endowed us with a 
higher grade of intelligence, whereby our 
senses are rendered the less necessary to 
this specific end. Each separate sense 
may be said to have two aspects—one 
the material, or unrefined ; the other the 
poetic. In most that concerns the for- 
mer, animals excel us ; in all that relates 
to the latter, humanity is preéminent, 
The eagle can see further than man; but 
has the harmony of colors, as seen in an 
exquisite picture, any charm for the 
eagle? In delicacy of ear, for the dis- 
crimination of mere noises, a cat or a 
deg excels us by far; but would cats and 





dogs appreciate the sound-rendered ge- 
nius of Handel, Beethoven, or Mozart? 
Similarly would the case seem to be im 
respect to taste and smell; the refine- 
ments of cookery are for man alone ; and 
notwithstanding a certain delicate appre- 
ciation of rats and mice for certain rather 
nice-smelling oils, the brute creation do 
not seem capable of rising to that poetry 
of smell which is the object of the per- 
fumer’s solicitude. 
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¢¢ JHE women of the present day !” 
remarked Scapegrace. 

“The women, indeed!” ejaculated 
Rhymer. 

“Bah! the women!” sneered Gam- 
boge. 

“They are fit for nothing but to flirt 
with,” continued Scapegrace, removing 
the amber mouth-piece of his nargileh, 
and puffing the smoke through a pair of 
Adonis-like lips, he watched it until it 
melted into intangible reveries about the 
ceiling, and then amused himself striking 
the Cupid embroidered on his slippers, 
with the tassel of his dressing-gown, as 
he proceeded : 

“ 'Phey will flirt with a poor artist like 
you, Gamboge, just for the fun of break- 
ing a sensitive heart; and with a poet 
like Rhymer here, for the eclat of the 
thing; and with me, they flirt seriously, 
desperately, wickedly, in the hope of en- 
trapping the gold-fish in a net. Talk 
about the unselfish, unbusiness-like na- 
ture of angelic women! I tell you, I 
have seen some of the sex use tactics 
that would have done honor to a soldier, 
speculator, or merchant, and all for the 
deliberate purpose of securing a good 
match. I sometimes wish I had never 
owned a single dollar, except what I 
could earn. I used to regard women 
with reverentiat admiration.” 

“Tneredible !” laughed Rhymer. 

“Yes, I did. And it is only them- 
selves who are to blame for changing an 
earnest, honest, appreciative nature into 
a rollicking, reckless, infidel sort of a 
fellow, with whose sins all the marriage- 
able ladies are in love, but at whose 
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follies all the spinsters of hopeless anti- 
quity hold up their hands in holy hor- 
ror.” 

“TI never knew of your doing any 
thing so very bad, after all,” said Gam- 
boge, looking up to his handsome friend. 

“Neither do I mean to. I have too 
much self-respect to do what would really 
disgrace me in my own eyes; but I must 
confess, I take pleasure in appearing 
worse thanI am. I find out that wo- 
men don’t care how bad one is, after all.” 

“Fie! that is carrying things too far!” 
murmured Rhymer. “It is only a few 
of the stunning ones, who must be fash- 
ionable or die, who are so careless about 
whom they marry. I remember when 
I used to pour out my whole soul in 
glowing, impassioned verses, and give 
them to the world, pleasing my yearning 
imagination with the picture of some 
pure-hearted young creature, reading 
them in the privacy of her chamber, her 
sweet eyes suffused with tears, and her 
trembling heart reaching out, unconsci- 
ously, seeking the singer. But I have 
no such inspiration now. I content 
myself with a sonnet to a lady’s shoe, 
or a compliment to her appearance at 
the last reception, where her jewels and 
crinoline were the subjects of rapt ad- 
miration. The highest flight of my 
muse seldom carries me farther than the 
plume ‘that waves on her fifty-dollar 
bonnet.” 

“Tt is rather hard to sing the praises 
of false braids, ‘ Pierre de Palme Christi, 
coral powder, liquid rouge, whalebone, 
inclosing hearts only large when stuffed 
out with bank-bills,” said Scapegrace. 
“ By the way, what day is to-day ?” 

“The fifteenth of July,” answered 
Gamboge. 

“ And warm as toast,” added Rhymer. 

“Too warm to stop any longer ut the 
Metropolitan,” said Scapegrace. “ I move 
that this be the last breakfast we eat in 
the city for two months. Let’s be off 
this very afternoon.” 

“ Where to, this time?” queried Gam- 
boge. 

“T’m sick of Newport, and Saratoga, 
and Cape May,” muttered Rhymer. 

“ And I must go where my purse will 
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not come to an end too suddenly,” con- 
tinued Gamboge. “ What do you say 
to a little trip to Trenton Falls for 
sketches, and then to Lake George for a 
quiet month, and a trip over the Canadas 
generally, mixed up with hunting, fish- 
ing, poetry, and painting, instead of this 
everlasting waltzing, and dressing, and 
driving, and bathing, and playing bil- 
liards, and the fool, to the tune of a 
thousand dollars or so a month ?” 

“T have a plan,” quoth Scapegrace, 
after a moment of silence, kicking off 
his slipper, which fell in the tureen of 
cream-toast, which still stood upon the 
unremoved cloth. 

“Oh, that slipper!” exclaimed Rhy- 
mer, pathetically, “ the very one worked 
for you by the lily fingers of Camelia 
Smythe ?” 

“I didn’t ask her for them,” growled 
the young gentleman; “and, of course, 
the obligation is settled by my giving 
her a thirty-dollar opera-glass ; so I can 
do as I please with the things.” 

“ J suppose she would rather have had 
you first, and the opera-glass afterward. 
But what about that plan ?” 

“Tf you will promise me to spend a 
month at such fashionable resorts as we 
shall deem best for our purpose, I will 
promise you, first, that it shall not cost 
you any thing, Gamboge, for expenses; 
and, next, that I will follow your lead 
the remaining portion of the season. I 
propose to catch some of those heartless 
beauties in their own traps, and to afford 
ourselves a little fresh amusement, for I 
find these watering-places are becoming 
to my initiated senses rather stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. You, Gamboge, shall 
represent a man of extreme wealth, just 
returned from a foreign tour of several 
years; Rhymer and myself will be your 
servants; one as a sort of courier and 
out-of-door servant, the other as your 
valet-de-chambre. Of course, you will be 
immensely sought after; and we shall 
be the confidentes and go-betweens, who 
shall enjoy bringing about any dénoue- 
ments wished. If we find any of our 
friends where we go, we must retire to 
some other field of adventure. I pro- 
pose that we remain but a few days at 
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a place, at all events. At the second 
stopping-place, Rhymer shall take your 
position, and you will become his faith- 
ful attendant. At the next place, I will 
be the gentleman of fortune in search 
of a wife, and you both will wait upon 
me. What say you? Don’t you think 
it promises well ?” 

The three young gentlemen laughed, 
and their laugh was echoed by a sup- 
pressed titter in the next apartment, but 
that they did not chance to hear. 

“T think such impudence and down- 
right slander of us, justifies almost any 
step we might take,’ whispered a soft 
voice the other side of the key-hole. 

“Then just assist me to take a step 
upon this dressing-bureau,” answered a 
still sweeter one; and, if the three self- 
sufficient, handsome, jaunty, and yet 
withal intellectual-looking young men 
had chanced to cast their glances toward 
the ventilator open over the door con- 
necting with the above-mentioned room, 
they might have detected three pairs of 
bright eyes peering curiously, and it may 
be, maliciously, into the breakfast parlor 
of the luxurious Mr. Scapegrace. 

“Tt’s well that I did not work that 
Cupid lying there smothered in cream- 
gravy,” mentally breathed a pair of rosy 
lips, pouted with pride. 

“ Ah, for the privilege of taking the 
conceit and sour-temper out of that 
artist !’ mentally whispered another. 

“ What magnificent eyes! what a pity 
the poet is spoiled,” sighed a third. 





The young gentlemen had been at 
Congress Hall two days. G. Dudley 
Duff, the present adopted name of Gam- 
boge, was a raging lion among the fair 
sex, who all sought which might devour 
him. A gentleman of such evident dis- 
tinction, who could keep both a French 
valet-de-chambre, and an intelligent cour- 
ier who conversed in three or four dif- 
ferent languages, a gentleman who took 
a whole suit of rooms, and who was just 
as handsome and fascinating as ever he 
could be—why, of course, there was great 
fluttering of hearts, fans, and crinoline. 

But, alas for the vanity of all human 
expectations! While there evidently 











were some fifty ladies already so pre- 
possessed in his favor that he would 
have only been required to solicit in 
order to obtain any one of their fifty fair 
hands, and when he was but just begin- 
ning to enjoy his new popularity, while 
not yet surfeited with the sweets of adula- 
tion, G. Dudley Duff fell recklessly in 
love. He dared not confess his folly 
and misery to his faithful servants, but 
was obliged to laugh with them, and 
pretend to enjoy as heartily as they the 
success of their adventure. Scapegrace 
declared that he never was so ripe for 
mischief nor so perfectly happy in his 
life. All the dressing-maids and nursery- 
maids in the house gave him side glan- 
ces, and lingered in hall and dining- 
room for a passing word. 

He spoke only French, excepting a 
little very broken Anglice, and the 
French maids were the envy of all the 
others when they giggled and blushed 
at his compliments. “Such an air, such 
a bow, such grace! what a fellow! He 
was as beautiful as a dancing-master !” 
Certainly Scapegrace had reason to be 
proud of his accomplishments. 

The most beautiful girl at Saratoga 
was the one who treated G. Dudley 
Duff with the greatest indifference. She 
even declined an introduction which he 
solicited, until he should be presented by 
some mutual friend. His entrance into 
a ball-room or parlor did not cause her 
even to lift her eyes or turn her head— 
that sapient head, those magnificent 
eyes! and, of course, in proportion to 
her coldness, was the admiration of 
Gamboge. 

Miss Stuyvesant would probably have 
conquered his sonrewhat reserved and 
haughty heart, wherever he had chanced 
first to meet her. Her pale, pure com- 
plexion, flexile, beautifully developed 
form, abundant hair, and fine features, 
made her physically lovely; but there 
was an equal, if not superior power, in 
the womanly refinement of her manner, 
the unspoken depth of passion held in 
reserve beneath the liquid calm of her 
tranquil eyes, and the smile, rare and 
brief, that floated like a gleam of sun- 
light over her serene mouth. 
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When Gamboge observed the quiet 
dignity of her demeanor, and the inca- 
pacity of any wealth or éclat to affect 
her judgment of the individual, then he 
begun to intensely regret the false posi- 
tion in which he had placed himself. 

“Perhaps if I had come to her in 
my true character of a man and an 
artist, working honorably for fame and 
a modest fortune, not entirely unsuccess- 
ful in my efforts, I might have won her 
respect at least. She, evidently, is not 
one of those gilded butterflies I have 
so often bitterly condemned. Now, even 
if I should find means to confess the 
fraud I have been playing and the mo- 
tives which actuated it, would she not 
condemn me out of pride, in defending 
her sex ?” 

Gamboge grew very miserable over 
these reflections, begun to growl and 
grumble when in his room, and became 
so exacting and overbearing to his trusty 
servants that they were naturally sur- 
prised at the quantity of discontent, ill- 
temper, and arrogance to which his new 
position had given birth. 

The party to which Miss Stuyvesant 
belonged, consisted of her father, a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman of prepossessing as- 
pect, and a cousin, Miss Rosalie Stuyves- 
ant, a bright, fair creature, not so stately 
as the royal Madeline, but as lovely as 
heaven ever permits earthly angels to 
become, with pure blue eyes, whose first 
tender glance had stricken the soul of the 
poet-courier—and he had thought it could 
never more be touched. 

“ Here,” said Rhymer, “is the very 
being of whom I have dreamed, as sit- 
ting in her chamber at night, with the 
moonlight falling over her golden hair, 
reading some poem of mine with a flush 
of tenderness stealing to her cheek. 
Here is my ideal, and I must not presume 
to approach her in the guise of the cour- 
ier of G. Dudley Duff. Tl cust off this 
‘ yellow-plush’ livery to-morrow, Gam- 
boge—see if I don’t!” 

The only one who was “in clover” 
was Scapegrace. The two beautiful 


cousins had a waiting-maid. She ate in 
their room, and never came to the ser- 


———e 


many opportunities of flirting with her, 
She was probably a Parisian, as she 
spoke French as well as himself, and 
was the most bewitching little gipsy 
that ever wore the cap and apron of a 
lady’s maid. The flash of those bright 
black eyes made the bold heart of the 
self-possessed valet palpitate in a manner 
that he was secretly chagrined at—cha- 
grined, because what on earth was he 
falling in love with a dressing-maid for? 
—and if he was not in love with Lizette, 
what was it made even his audacious 
voice tremble when he addressed her? 
We have said that he was in clover; 
and so he thought, for a day or two; 
but he did not see Lizette often enough, 
and the piquant little thing knew so well 
how to keep him at a distance that he 
hardly had an opportunity of compli- 
menting her. He dreamed of her at 
night, and spent three-quarters of his 
time in watching the door of her mis- 
tress’ room, in hope of catching a glimpse 
of a certain frilled apron and the dark 
curls breaking out saucily from beneath 
a coquettish cap. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Scapegrace! who 
could afford to kick the elegant slipper, 
worked by the elegant Camelia, into the 
gravy-tureen, watching for a. chance 
smile from a French—above all things, 
a French !—servant girl !” 

“ Ah, you may laugh, Rhymer; but a 

valet-de-chambre is at least her equal, 
while a certain gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance is placed in a position not so 
favorable. A courier would hardly dare 
to address the spiritual Rosalie. I de- 
clare, if you are not actually blushing ! 
And G. Dudley Duff, Esq., is feeling so 
low-spirited that he can not even get up 
a blush. Well! we are all in a pretty 
kettle of fish—and that was just what I 
wanted. We have succeeded to a charm ! 
Heigho !” 
And Scapegrace ended his self: congra- 
tulations with a deep sigh, which attest- 
ed very faithfully to the excess of his 
own satisfaction at that moment. 





A week passed away, and Gamboge 
was in a delightful state of mind— 
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happiness, for he had at last obtained an 
introduction to Miss Stuy vesant—and the 
next, cast down into misery by the know- 
ledge that he was appearing before that 
creature of truth and queenly serenity, in 
a false character. 

Rhymer had found an escape-valve 
from some of the hot water into which 
he had got himself, by spending the 
moonlight nights in composing the most 
beautiful and passionate verses to Miss 
Rosalie, and slipping them under her 
door, alike pleasing and tormenting him- 
self with the idea of her wonder who her 
unknown and gifted (?) admirer could 
be. Ah, what would he not have given 
for eyes capable of piercing the envious 
wall, and fixing themselves upon her 
lovely face while she read. He pictured 
to himself the tremulousness of those 
drooping, golden lashes, the flushing of 
that clear, fair cheek, the dewy bright- 
ening of the soft blue eye. 

Affairs were in this condition, when, 
as usual, the indiscretion of Scapegrace 
placed the whole party in tribulation. 
He had attempted to make love to Liz- 
ette, but she would not believe him in 
earnest ; and when, carried away by the 
impulsiveness of his temperament, he 
had attempted to seize her hand and 
place his own about her entrancing 
waist, she had burst into indignant tears 
and fled from him. 

The next morning Mr. Stuyvesant and 
his daughters and their dressing-maid 
left Saratoga. 

It seems as if Madeline, when she 
gave a parting bow from her carriage to 
the admired G. Dudley Duff, must have 
perceived something of the anguish 
which gloomed in his artist-eyes, for her 
own glance drooped, and her color rose. 
But Resalie, the modest morning-flower 


of loveliness, probably never dreamed of | 


looking at the pale face of the handsome 
courier who stood behind his master. As 
for the saucy and impudent vak., it was 
in vain that he had pressed his hand up- 
on his heart—Lizette never once turned 
her black eyes toward him. , 

So infatuated was Gamboge by what 
he persisted in believing was the emio- 
tion of Madeline, that he was bound to 








follow her to Newport by the very next 
train. But if he did so, what was to 
become of their very pretty plan of 
exchanging characters ? Were his friends 
to play the part of servants all the way 
through ? 

“No! I am done with such folly!” 
was his passionate exclamation ; “ let 
me strip off the éclat of wealth which 
does not belong to me, and go to that 
‘peerless woman, with only my poverty, 
my love, and my untarnished honor! 
If I can not win her by these, then I 
will—I will—” 

“ Commit suicide?” queried Scapegrace. 

“T don’t know,” was the moody reply. 
“ At least I can return to my mistress, 
painting, and try to forget that a Made- 
line ever existed.” 

+ «Well, now,” said Scapegrace, “ if you 
wish to do me a favor as a friend, I 
beg of you to retain your present 
character for only a few days more. 
I know that you will laugh at me— 
perhaps pity me— but I do not care! 
I am mad—a fool—an idiot—what you 
will! but I swear to you that I never 
felt, toward the most educated and ac- 
complished of the other sex, what I feel 
for that French dressing- maid. My 
friends, I love her! with a pure and 
earnest love—which I shall prove by 
making her a bona fide offer of my heart 
and hand. You need not smile. I 
know that she is as virtuous as she is 
beautiful—and what more does a man 
want of a wife? I know that a brave 
and affectionate heart beats in that 
modest bosom; and as I am sick of the 
vanity, affectation and selfishness of fash- 
iunable girls, why should I not choose 
my wife from a class which possesses 
more real merit? But I wish to win her 
by my own good graces alone—not by 
my fortune; and so I must beg of you, 
Gomboge, to appear as at present, until 
I have an opportunity of hearing my 
fate from her. Oh, if she should accept 
me, will it not be delightful to reveal to 
her that she is the bride of one who can 
adorn that smiling brow with jewels! 
But I am afraid that I can not win her!” 
and the egotistical young millionaire 
heaved a very long and deep sigh. — 
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Out of a real friendly interest in the 
happiness of the suitor, Gamboge con- 
sented to his wishes, and they set off for 
Newport, in search of the flying party. 
It was evening when they arrived, and 
no one knew of their coming. There 
was dancing and gayety at the hotel at 
which they stopped ; but none of them 
felt like joining in it. 

They first eagerly scanned the books, 
and found the arrival of the Stuyvesants 
chronicled the previous day, and then 
concluded to take a stroll down on the 
beach, as it was a magnificent moonlight 
night, almest as radiant as day. 

Many groups from the cottages and 
hotels were wandering about, enjoying 
the unusual splendor of the night. Our 
friends became separated, each one ab- 
sorbed in his own reflections, and Rhy~ 
mer, growing inspired under the influence 
of the moon, the ocean, and an unre- 
quited passion, strayed away, he cared 
not and thought not whither, until, grow- 
ing weary, he flung himself upon a ledge 
of rock, and abandoned himself to wild, 
delicious dreams. 

Suddenly, as he reclined thus, he 
heard a sound sweeter than the softest, 
most siren murmurs of the sea—the 
voice of a woman, low, sweet and im- 
passioned, repeating—yes, repeating with 
tearful feeling, his verses, his own verses 
—the very ones he had last thrust under 
the door of Rosalie : 

“ Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 

By these voluptuous accents, he arose,” 
and looking over the rocky ledge against 
which he had leaned, perceived a fair 
young girl, none other than Rosalie her- 
self, standing upon the cliff, her white 
dress fluttering in the light wind, her 
golden hair glancing in the moonbeams, 
her radiant eyes upraised, and tears 
trembling upon her cheeks, while she 
still said over and over, softly to herself, 
the lines which had been addressed to 
her. 

The soul of the poet was all on fire. 
He did not stop to reflect upon what she 
might think of him, nor how he might 
startle her—bounding up the rocks to 
her side: 


“Rosalie! Miss Stuyvesant!” he 








broke forth, hurriedly, “ you madden me 
with delight. Do you know I am the 
author of those words, which so faintly, 
oh, so pitifully, attempt to express what 
I feel for you. Tell me—do you—can 
you?—oh, Rosalie, I love you, and I 
can not help saying so. Say just one 
word to me—one precious word !” 

“ Uncle !” called the young lady, in a 
silvery, clear voice. 

An elderly gentleman, who had been 
trying to read a paper by moonlight, a 
little way off, arose from his rustic chair 
and advanced. Rhymer saw that he had 
placed himself in a ridiculous position, 
and that he had nothing to expect; so 
he bowed in mute despair, and retreated, 
the most miserable of men. 

While this little affair was being trans- 
acted, the other two young gentlemen 
had returned to the hotel. Scapegrace, 
in wandering restlessly through the 
nearly deserted parlors, saw sitting in a 
window, shadowed by curtains, the form 
of Lizette. She was looking up at the 
moon in the most pensive manner, and 
the touch of sentiment upon that arch 
countenance so completely mastered him 
that he resolved to risk all upon a second 
trial. Advancing rapidly, before she had 
time to retreat, he seized her hand to de- 
tain her. 

“ Lizette! do not be so cruel! Why 
will you misunderstand me ?” he begun, 
in a low, hurried voice. “Is it an in- 
sult to you for an honest man to declare 


his love for you—to ask you to become 


his wife? Tell me, Lizette, that you are 
not already engaged—that, at least, none 
other has the preference! Give me the 
hope that I may sometime be less dis- 
agreeable to you.” 

“ Are you in earnest?” asked Lizette, 
lifting her bright eyes with a firm and 
piercing glance to his agitated face. 

“Tam, most solemnly in earnest. I 
have admired many women, Lizette; but 
I love only you.” 

(He was forgetting his character as a 
valet-de-chambre.) 

“ Then I will give you an answer to- 
morrow,” returned she, blushing, and 
visibly affected. 

He would have detained her, but she 
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glanced from him like a bird and was 
gone. 

In the mean time, Gamboge made his 
way to the ball-room, where he leaned 
against a pillar, hismelancholy eyes fixed 
upon the peerless form of Madeline, as 
she moved, unconscious of his gaze, 
gracefully through the stately mazes of 
a cotillion. She was looking beautiful 
—most beautiful, and her partner led 
her to a seat, and bowing, left her to 
rest ; he could not refrain from approach- 
ing and allowing himself to be per- 
ceived. 

“Mr. Duff, I did not know you had 
left Saratoga.” 

She could not conceal the bright blush 
which arose to her cheeks as she said 
this, and the heart of the artist bounded 
with hope as he saw it. 

“Miss Stuyvesant, I followed the star 
of my destiny. How could I remain 
away when you were here?” he whis- 
pered, bending over a moment. 

“Mr. Duff forgets himself,’ she an- 
swered, coldly ; nevertheless, he could see 
the sudden quickening of her pulse and 
the trembling of her hands. 

“TI do not forget myself—I humbly 
beg your pardon—you, whom I would 
not offend for the world. But a man is 
sometimes mad, Miss Stuyvesant—as I 
am, and have been !” 

“Ah?” There was evident curiosity 
in her tone—perhaps it was interest. 
The heart of the artist gave a great trob 
of expectancy and fear. 

“Yes, mad ; and I long for an oppor- 
tunity to explain what, as an honorable 
man, I can not longer suppress.” 

The lady was not disquieted; and 
yet, she was not altogether unconcerned. 

“T never refuse, Mr. Duff, a true gen- 
tleman’s attention and consideration. 
But, I can hardly say I can treat your 
request for an interview with an assent. 
You must permit me to defer the answer 
to another moment.” And with that 
she prepared to move on. 

Bending low over her lily hand, with 
an expression of the profoundest respect 
mingled with sadness, he took his leave. 

“A pretty kettle of fish” the three 
young gentlemen were in, truly! 








The next morning each one of the three 
received a perfumed and dainty note, 
signed by their respective lady-loves, ap- 
pointing an interview at eleven o'clock, 
in the private parlor occupied by the 
Stuyvesants, Each one thinking himself 
the only favored one, and not wishing to 
communicate the news until apprized of 
the result and meaning of the interview, 
kept the invitation to’ himself; and all 
three appeared at the same time, and 
were admitted. 

Three as lovely young ladies as ever 
were seen together, dressed in exquisite 
taste, sat with bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks, ready to receive them. The 
grave courtesy with which they arose 
was suddenly encroached upon by a burst 
of silvery laughter from—yes, actually 
—Lizette! divested of cap and apron, 
and attired in the same style as her com- 
panions. 

“Pardon my laughing, Monsieur 
Louis,” she said to Scapegrace, “ but the 
idea of a valet-de-chambre suing for the 
hand of Miss Lizzie Mortimer! Do you 
not see how very audacious you have 
been ?” 

“ But—but I am not—that is not my 
true character—indeed, I am very much 
puzzled,” stammered Scapegrace. 

“The women of the present day !” 
exclaimed Lizette, mimicking the exact 
tone in which Scapegrace had once ut- 
tered those words in his hotel in New 
York. 

“The women, indeed,” continued Ro- 
salie. 

“Bah! the women!” echoed Made- 
line. 

“ They are fit for nothing but to flirt 
with,” continued Lizette, 

“The highest flight of my muse sel- 
dom carries me further than the plume 
that waves on her fifty-dollar bonnet,” 
quoted Rosalie. 

“Tt is rather hard to sing the praises 
of false braids, coral powder, liquid 
rouge, and whalebone which encloses 
hearts only large when stuffed out with 
bank-bills,” repeated Madeline. 

And then the three mischievous girls 
laughed in the faces of the discomfited 
young gentlemen. 
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“ Walls have ears,” added Lizette, “ es- 
pecially where there are ventilators in 
them.” 

“ Young ladies!” exclaimed Scape- 
grace, after a moment of silence, “ we 
were a pack of conceited puppies, and 
we do not deserve, that you, as repre- 
sentatives of your sex, should pardon us.” 

“ Yes,” said Gamboge, fixing his dark 
eyes upon Madeline’s, “ we were egotis- 
tical fools—aud we shall suffer bitterly 
enough for our folly.” 

“ We spoke in a moment of ill-humor 
and vanity,” continued Rhymer. “ Hea- 
ven knows we did not utter the real sen- 
timents of our hearts, which are those of 
love and reverence for every true woman,” 
and he looked passionately at Rosalie. 

“You certainly have made a hand- 
some apology, and we ought not to be 
too uncharitable,’ murmured that be- 
witching Lizette, whose face was now 
more enchanting than ever, brimming as 
it was with mirth, and perhaps a very 
little tenderness, too. 

And so the punishment of these slan- 
derous young men was not so very severe, 
after all, for another week had not pass- 
ed before Madeline Stuyvesant had told 
the sensitive artist that genius was more 
to her than wealth; while upon the 
dimpled fingers of that arch coquette, 
Lizzie Mortimer, sparkled the betrothal 
ring, placed there by the happy Scape- 
grace; and Rosalie, with divine blushes, 
had owned that, years before, she had 
begun to treasure the poems of Rhymer, 
and repeat them to herself upon her bed 
at night, wondering who was their au- 
thor, and loving him before she knew. 





ART LINES. 


II—HOW TO CRITICISE PAINTINGS. 


AINTING is, of all things, that of 
which people talk the most and 
know the least. Few are connoisseurs, 
though all wish to appear so. If there 
is any thing that needs to be discussed, 
explained, and generally known, it is art. 
If there is any thing appertaining to art 
that requires a clear and precise method, 
it is the manner of judging it. 





All talk of “ art,” many frivolously ; 
almost every one places his personal im- 
pressions in the stead of his judgment 
—his dreams in lieu of serious examina- 
tion. Take—I will not say the public, nor 
even what it is agreed to call “an ama- 
teur””—but a professional critic, one of 
those gentlemen who, never having seen 
nor done any thing in painting, derive 
their inspiratioa partly from the European 
art-notices, partly from the jargon of the 
studio, and poison the public taste at so 
much a column; take one of these indi- 
viduals, and tell me whether he has any 
clear, methodical, rational and univers- 
ally applicable manner of criticising art. 
When I speak of critics who do not paint, 
I have not, of course, the audacity to 
exclude, as critics, those who produce 
such pictures as one lately on exhibition 
at the Academy of Design—an inspired 
representation of the apotheosis of a 
cauliflower, which the entranced observer 
had the privilege of beholding, as it rose 
to celestial spheres. The production of 
such a painting does not, however, I ai 
convinced, materially add to the power 
of criticising the productions of others. 

It isa great error to suppose that, 
however skillful and experienced a critic 
may be, he can judge of a painting at 
first sight. The individual most accus- 
tomed to the practical examination of 
painting, who has passed his life in con- 
templating and comparing pictures in 
private and public galleries, in order to 
discover their origin, and to estimate their 
value and describe their beauties or in:- 
perfections—the men who have passed 
their lives in buying, selling and dealing 
at second hand in pictures, find it impos- 
sible to pronounce judgment upon a 
painting without spending a certain 
amount of time, and that methodically, in 
examining it. 

Taste and judgment, in the first place 
—time and method in the second; such 
are the indispensable and universal cle- 
ments of criticism. Of these four ele- 
ments, three belong to nature and to God ; 
it is of the fourth, that which is man’s 
alone, that I am about to speak. 

All judgment should be preceded by a 
double examination—an examination of 
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ensembles, and an examination of detail. 
The first comprises the harmony of tone 
and light, constituting the aspect, or that 
general effect which produces the impres- 
sion, the subject; in fine, including the 
moment chosen for action, the light and 
invention of the general plan. ‘The second 
comprises the execution—that is to say, 
the design, color, and touch. 

Begin by placing yourself at a certain 
distance from the picture that you wish 


* to examine. Place yourself in such a 


way as not to be able to distinguish the 
details. Profit by the instant when all 
the contours of the painting are vague, 
undecided, and lost in the general whole, 
to observe with care whether any thing 
seems to start out and shock the eye. 
Think neither of the subject nor the per- 
sonages—neither of the flesh-tints, the 
draperies, nor the back-ground. Think 
but of one thing—whether any thing at- 
tracts or wounds the eye. If, on the cun- 
trary, the eye rests tranquil, calm, and 
satisfied upon varied tones, blended so 
that their aspect causes neither fatigue 
nor pain, but produce, by their harmony, 
the same effect upon the sight that good 
music produces upon the hearing, then 
you may decide that the picture is one of 
which the general aspect is satisfactory. 

Draw nearer, and this point being elu- 
cidated, pass to thought and ask what 
it experiences. Does the picture attract 
the mind, repulse it, or leave it simply 
indifferent? Are you obliged to make 
an effort, in order to remain attentive 
while gazing at the picture before you? 
Does it arouse ideas of greatness or ab- 
jectness within you, thoughts of splendor 
or poverty, of sadness or joy, of virtue 
or immorality, of dejection or exaltation, 
of terror and apprehension, or of calm- 
ness and repose? Do you feel the love 
of nature, of elegance, of pleasure, alive 
within you, or that sudden impulse which 
awakens to great acts, and transforms a 
man into a hero? If such is the impress- 
ion, do not resist your enthusiasm, and say 
frankly : “ This picture produces a great 
effect.” This might be equally true, if 
your impression, no less powerful, but 
of another order, makes you recoil with 
uiorror, because you have before you one 

Vou. I-—17. 








of those painful subjects, such as the 
Spanish school so greatly affects. If the 
effect produced upon you, without being 
of so marked a character, nevertheless 
leaves some impression of a durable 
nature other than that of ennut, say that 
the picture is “effective ;” or, if your 
mind remains insensible, or is wearied, 
you may say that the picture is wanting 
in effect. 

In this examination, as in that of na- 
ture, education has nothing to do; all is 
impulsive, instinctive, and natural. You 
should not control your impressions, but 
suffer yourself to be guided by them; 
the emotion produced will control or 
decide the verdict of your judgment. 

Tkis done, come nearer and give your 
entire attention to the subject. If you 
do not understand it from the outset, if 
it is necessary for you to ponder and 
consult at once your memory and your 
judgment to arrive at the conclusion 
that it may be one thing or may be an- 
other, be on your guard: 

* Ce que l’on concoit bien, s’annonce clairement, 
Et les mots pour le dire arrivent aisement.”’ 

The first quality requisite to the artist 
as well as the poet, to the politician as 
well as the littérateur, is lucidity. 

That clearness, so precious in every 
branch of human intellect, is especially 
so to the artist who can not write his 
meaning beneath his picture, but must 
impress it upon his canvas. If you are 
obliged te consult the catalogue, and, 
after having successively looked at it 
and at the picture, you conclude that, 
after all, it may or may not be correct, 
conclude also that the artist is wanting 
in lucidity. 

Is there any necessity for consulting 
the catalogue, when looking at -the 
“Cannon-Foundry” painted by Mr. Weir? 
You ask neither of title nor author—you 
are absorbed in the work itself. At the 
first glanve, the spectator enters the 
foundry; he breathes its hot air, and 
feels his muscles stiffen in sympathy 
with the muscular, sooty workmen. 

But, pause before the “ Death of Ty- 
balt ;” you will observe that, like your- 
self, every one is obliged to appeal pite- 
ously to the catalogue, then revert again 
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to the canvas. Finally, ‘the upper lip 
‘goes down, the ‘eyebrows \goup, and a 
general ‘smile seems. to say’: “ Ah, in-, 
‘deed; ‘that’ is: the. subject, is it?” The 
matter is settled ; the ‘artist is not lucid, 
nor his work significant. 
After having made’ sure as tothe sub-| 
ject, see’ whether the moment: is well) 
~ehosen for representation, whether it is. 
the most decisive or the most - pathetic, 
‘nd most striking that it was possible to 
“pelect. Therein lies the peculiar genius | 
Vof the artist'and his: secret thought. In 
tlie choice made by him -of the moment 
. which ‘lie regards as the synthesis of the 
‘action he represents, lies: the:measure of 
his intelligence—the - degree of’ his art- 
‘gonception. ' 
These preliminary observations ended, | 
let’ us ' make ‘#2 closer examination, and 
!yeview the invention ‘and disposition of | 
ithe picture. 
\ Begin ‘by ‘understanding the ‘functions 
~of the personages and their number, and | 
whether the picture represents a. scene | 
‘historical or domestic. Every personage | 
introduced must have a piotorial value ; | 
‘there are no sinecures ‘in paimted ‘sub- 
jects.. ‘Each: one must: have a function 
to perform, and must:perxform tt. There | 
must be no supernumeraries, no-useless 
nor » postique individuals: acting! apart | 
‘from’ the :action or time. ».'Observe | 
whether every individual ‘represented, | 
offers: to the.observatidn ‘the expression, | 
air, physiognomy, costume;arm, attitude, | 
ior ‘accessories, inthe midst; of which ‘he 
stands. or ‘appears to ‘move, iand see | 
whether one ‘and ‘all: are in conformity 
with. the subject :made:choice of,:at. the 
moment of the action, and with the in- 
dividual character ‘of the personages se- 
iéeted, as well: ds with time’ and ‘history. 
Though Saint Peter,. the poor, rough 
fisherman, ‘figures at’ Venice, draped asia 
‘patrician, and seated: beneath sumptuous 
portieos of marble,;the fact: is but an 
‘evidence that: the artist! consulted ‘his 
imagination ‘in: place of truth; and, there- 
fore, .the fact is\laughably absurd. + 
-~.'Too mach attention can :not:be given 
to character and:expression. . Our ‘judg- 
ment here should guard» against: itself, 





and ‘avoid: being carried away by the 





injured. by ianother.. © When all: these 


senses, or:'the imagination. The 

sex, and condition; ‘should ‘be revealed 
without difficulty or effort.. The‘ move- 
ment of the body and ‘the ‘features should 
express the thought powerfully, but with- 
out exaggeration. “There should be ‘sim- 
plicity and truth, without frivolity or low 
tone of ‘thought—delicacy without ob- 
scurity—novelty und originality without 
eccentricity or ‘caricature. Take great 
care not to be ‘carried away by ‘super- 
natural contortions, or theatrical - atti- 
tudes which ‘seize-upon the imagination, 
only to‘ leave it surprised and abashed 
.at the falsity. ‘To exceed’ the aim is‘not 
to reach ‘it, and the true passion which 
seizes\upon and moves’ the heart, accom- 


|| Plishes its»work without glare or exag- 


geration,: if ‘the ‘impression which you 
feel, after ‘having subjected the picture‘ to 
this analysis, is: one ‘which causes you ‘to 


|| share:the feeling of the artist ‘without hesi- 


tation, and spontaneously say that his pie- 
ture.is excellent:as‘to its invention or plan. 

We shall know: whether it is well 
disposed and grouped, by observing the 
personages and: groups, as to their ar- 
rangement with reference to one another. 
The figures:should: be, grouped naturally, 
and without affectation. The individual 
should move-in the: group;‘and the group 
-in the:scene; with freedom.and with noble 
ease. » The air should’ circulate: in every 
part of the composition—should enlarge 
the ‘space and open ‘vast ‘horizons to the 
mind, where it can:wander at ease while 
the mind is resting.’ Nature alone teaches 
airy: perspective. » Guard against ‘admit- 
ing the plan of those pictures which are 
overloaded : with ‘groups, where every 
figure seems 'to:be possessed of confused 
members, and where all _is pell-mell, 


-without. order or:space;; they are a tan- 


gible proof that the:artist is ignorant of 
airy. perspective. .-Guard; also, against 
any feeling in favor.of those plans where 
every part is.:a .masterpiece, and the 


general whole: is ‘in: disparity. Groups, 


like individuals, :must\ be distinct, yet 


blended: by' harmony ‘of general, effect. 


It is necessary that!each, by a skillfal 


Hisposition;: should aid in: the effect -pro- 


duced ‘by all, instead of one group being 
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requirements are met, then alone is the | 
subject well planned and disposed. 
These remarks are all that relate to 
the observation of ensemble. Those.as.to 
detail comprise design, color and touch. 
Design consists in form apart from 
color. It should be. scientific without 
aridity, grand without stiffness, graceful 
without languor, and should give to, the 
contour delicacy, lightness, strength and 
dignity... It should diversify, attitude 
and preserve to each figure, whatever | 
its distance or foreshortening, that cor- 


rectness of proportion which is in com- | 


formity with the character of that figure. 
It should, whatever may be the move- 
ment given to the body, preserve its 
equilibrium and point dappuit, without 
which there is neither force nor grace. 


It is the design, furthermore, which gives | 


to the position of the head that opposi- 
tion, contrast and expression, whence 
truth is derived. Examine with care 
whether the determination of the flesh is 
firm and muscular in working men, 
vigorous. and nervous in warriors, tender 
and delicate in frail women, children 
and young girls. Observe whether the 
design of the draperies renders, by the 
breaking up of the folds and their fall, 
the material which it represents, and is 
suited to the movement of the body 
which they decorate, and whether they 
cover the limbs lightly without disfigur- 
ing them. 

It is in the extremities and articula- 
tions, especially, that the talent of the 
artist as a designer is revealed... Faces 
should be studied with care in every 
part, and be correct and pure in their 
contour. Hands and feet are the snare 
of the second-rate painter. Observe. at- 
tentively whether they are automically 
articulated, whether they are plump, 
pretty, delicate or strong, according to 


* the condition, age and sex of the per- 


sons represented. Do not forget to cast 
your eye over the beard and hair; they 
should have character and grace, In 
life nothing is indifferent; all reverts .to 
a.causeand an effect, The same should 
be the case with painting; chance does 
not exist, and it isa great. heresy to con- 





found it with “inspiration.” 


As is evident, design attaches itself to 


| every part of painting; it necessitates 


long and) conscientious study in the 
artist; and therefore, it: is, that, among 
$0 many painters, there are so few good 
designers. 

Many, however, believe themselves to 
be .colorists, and ave called so. The 
more the tones clash and wound the 
eye, the better colorist the painter is con- 
sidered by the ignorant public. Nothing 
Similar, however, is to be found in na- 
ture; there, nothing shocks, wounds, or 
attracts the eye at thé expense of, the 
effect of the general whole. This is be- 
cause, in nature, all is bathed, amalga- 
mated and harmonized in a single light 
and by that natural varnish called the 
air. The white of drapery is neither 
that of linen nor that of snow, nor that 
of flesh. Every thing preserves its own 
white; and whatever may be the bril- 
liancy of the.sunlight as it falls, nothing 
is crude, because the circumambient air 
has softened the transition of extreme by 
medium tones. Through the artifice of 
tints and half tints—the play of light 
and shade—nature without effort reaches 
the acme of lyster. It is the artist’s 
duty to study. these different transitions 
with care, if he wishes to. give his works 
that force, vivacity, freshness and soft- 
ness which belong to nature; and it is 
the duty of the amateur to. consider with 
care and without suffering himself to be 
carried away, by a paltry phantasmar 
goria, whether the work before him 
charms or astonishes, dazzles or satis- 
fies. 

Such are the observations which point 
out the true merit. of a picture. One 
other quality, however, remains, which, 
although inferior to others, 1s not with- 
out importance. I allude. to the touch, 
Each artist has his.own touch. The 
touch is to painting what wit is to 
judgment: it ornaments it,, Persons 
may have judgment without wit. These 
are the heayy. A great artist may have 
an awkward touch, like Corot, or be 
arid, like Mr. Weir, and thus lose a 
great number of superficial admirers, 
The touch. should. be clear, large, bold, 
yet delicate and free. It should neither 
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be affected nor coarse, neither arid nor 
wavering. 

Such are the successive observations 
which a conscientious and enlightened 
critic should carry out, before pronoun- 
cing judgment upon a picture. Unfor- 
tunately, this seldom occurs in practice. 
Each one limits himself to observing 
what pleases him most, or what most 
wounds his particular taste, and makes 
haste to pronounce a judgment—the 
least defect of which is its superficiality ; 
or else suffers himself to be influenced 
by the name of the artist. Who, espe- 
cially at the outset of a criticism, dares 
to call reason to intervene between the 
public and personal liking? Very few, 
indeed! There is too much to risk and 
too little to gain. Critics prefer to fol- 
low in the footsteps of others and form 
a part of the procession which parades 
after the idol of the day. Thus it is 


that error, like a subtle poison, intro- . 


duces itself into the organic tissue of the 
nation, digs its bed deeper and deeper 
into public opinion, enters it, reposes in 
it, and fattens at the expense of the 
artistic fiber which it destroys, before 
the invalid is aware of its presence. 
Woe to the impudent man who, guided 
by truth, comes to trouble his sleep, and 
snatch him from the comfort afforded by 
ignorance. He is immediately anathe- 
matized and considered as a public enemy 
by the mass of those interested, who are 
bound together by the solidarity of idle- 
ness and appetite. And the good pub- 
lic, faithful to its traditional tale, ap- 
plauds his defeat. True, good people, 
yourecstasy before renowned daubs will 
not prevent true painting and true 
judgment from making their way sooner 
or later among us. Only the sooner the 
better, and the shortest road to seek and 
find truth is that which I am about to 
point out by dwelling upon the rules 
laid down herein, to judge of some of our 
artists as they were revealed by the late 
exhibition at the Academy of Design. 
The ‘reason for this choice is, that 
those who do not exhibit, despise or 
dread the judgment of the public. In 
both cases, this is a proof of weakness. 
An endeavor should be made to enlight- 


en the public judgment, even to resist it 
when it is in error, which often happens, 
especially in matters of taste; but, to 
scorn it is impossible, and proves that 
he who does so, is wanting also in judg- 
ment. 

The masterpiece of the exhibition, 
incontestably, was Mr. Weir's “ Gun- 
Foundry.” The aspect of that work is 
full of harmony; nothing wounds the 
eye, while the metal in fusion, placed 
near the center of the canvas, attracts 
the eye and interest: from the first 
glance, we enter into the action. The 
spectator does not hesitate to pronounce 
what subject is represented, and the 
moment chosen for depicting the group 
shows great judgment. What is the 
critical moment to the caster? That at 
which he pours the metal in fusion into 
the mold. It is the last act of the 
drama, and the dénowement. Victory or 
defeat depends upon the pouring out of 
the metal into the mold. This is the 
moment chosen by Mr. Weir. There is 
no useless personage in his composition; 
every. group, every individual, every 
‘function is suitably placed. If one of 
the personages were removed, the work 
would be incomplete; add one, and the 
gazer would ask: “ What he was doing 
there?’ The only idle individual is a 
man whom the heat and fatigue have 
forced to take an instant’s rest, and who 
is seated on a cannon belonging to the 
foundry. He represents the triumph of 
labor over matter, and the victory of in- 
telligence over the natural force. A new 
creator, conquering man, reposes beside 
vanquished difficulty, and removes the 
moisture from his brow while he waits 
to reénter the arena and take part anew 
in the struggle with his companions in 
humanity. Another then will take his 
place, 4nd derive fresh strength for com- 
bat from repose, for, in that incessant 
struggle called life, the wounded and 
weary are not wanting, and in placing 
but one in his picture, Mr. Weir has not 
exceeded truth. The group at the en- 
tranceof the foundry, who are listening 
to the explanations of the director, rep- 
resent, inactive though they appear, that 








action of guiding intelligence through 
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which all those forces are put in motion 
which concern the definitive result—the 
pouring forth of the metal. Why must 
it give us an instrument of death and 
not an instrument of life—a cannon in 
place of a plow or locomotive? Mr. 
Weir should have avoided devoting his 
talent to any thing that tends to the glo- 
rification of destruction. If war and 
kings found neither painters nor writers 
to sing and depict their crimes, no one 
would be tempted to imitate them. 
Except in this, Mr. Weir’s picture is a 
complete image of life in its highest ex- 
pression—labor. The group and the 
function therein are upon a parallel; 
each concurs to common success, and 
the unity of thought responds to the har- 
mony of action. Tle groups, as well 
as the individuals, are at ease in the 
scene chosen by the artist, air and space 
abound, and every thing holds its proper 
place. The design is good and sufii- 
ciently correct, not heroic or elegant, 
whicb would be unsuited to the subject; 
and, if Mr. Weir had transformed his 
casters, or the group who are under the 
direction of the officer and are examin- 
ing the operation, into Jupiters and 
Apollos, he would have sacrificed truth 
to imagination. He would, ipso facto, 
have ceased to belong to the great 
school of the future, the realistic school 
—the American school. The only seri- 
ous reproach which can be addressed to 
Mr. Weir, is the avidity of his touch. 
Conscientiousness, with him, becomes 
more than scrupulous. He is the bigot 
of truth—a fault on the right side, of 
which he will soon be cured. 

In quite another style, but with equal 
merit, Mr. Hunt, who paints portraits 
that are poems, now appears before us. 
His picture of a woman holding a nude 
child in her arms, proves that, without 
departing from reality and without seek- 
ing, in imitation of the antique, for the 
inspiration of the modern, the highest 
conceptions of art may be attained. This 
apotheosis of maternity, true in all times 
because it proceeds from the human 
heart, identical with itself since the cre- 
ation, has need neither of red nor blue 





draperies, nor the operation of the Holy 


Ghost to conceive or be conceived, nor 
of any title whatsoever to be adored. 
It is the natural offspring of man and 
woman, united by love, under the holy 
law of marriage, conceiving and bearing 
according to the natural laws of creation, 
and idealizing their common offspring 
through love. Mr. Hunt does not de- 
mand grandeur from aught but simplic- 
ity and truth; and, to attain it, he 
addresses himself to maternity, always 
simple and true—that is to say, always 
grand in presence of the fruit of its 
body and the child of its love. No 
father or mother could look with indif- 
ference at the result of Mr. Hunt’s talent, 
which sums up what Bacon required 
of true art, “homo additus nature” — 
thought added to nature. If I pass 
from the general whole to detail of de- 
sign, color, ard touch, I find simplicity 
in drawing; knowledge, so great as to 
be able to afford respect for nature with- 
out fatiguing the eye by a useless exhi- 
bition of anatomical details; color of 
rare power, though without brilliancy ; 
the whole force of which, also, dwells 
in truth, that inexhaustible source of all 
strength; and, finally, a broad, delicate, 
and bold touch completes the ensemble 
of those qualities which makes Mr. Hunt, 
like Mr. Weir, one of those true chiefs 
of the realistic American school whom 
our young genius should adopt as guides. 

Before passing to our landscape 
school, I wish to say a word as to Mr. 
Homer, whose talent derives its inspira- 
tion from the same sources that feed the 
faculties of the two artists of whom I 
have just spoken. Mr. Homer, to judge 
from the two pictures which he had on 
exhibition, “ Brush Harrow,” and “ Pris- 
oners from the Front,” is a conscienti- 
ous and clear observer. His pictures, 
simple and well composed, which, con- 
taining only the number of persons neces- 
sary to the action, leaves a favorable 
impression, while the.expression of the 
variety of faces is well rendered. The 
design is satisfactory, though far from 
irreproachable ;. but the color is too uni- 
form, and seems to indicate that the. art- 
ist has not yet had time to observe na- 
ture, except under one of its aspects. 
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As for the touch, although it is not posi- 
tively arid, it evitioes some awkwardness, 
which injures the general impression left 
by the pictare. Mr Honier has qualities 
of the highest order, and defects of the 
lowest’ order. It is therefore easy, with 
# little study; to correct himself of the 
last, and develop the first. 

Mr. Suydam, before his death, had 
pointed out the’ promised land of the 
landscape school to the future artistic 
generations of America. He has left us 
three little pictures; which are essentially 
great ones—three ‘masterpieces, in which 
the imagination is at ease, and the gazer 
inhales, in ‘the glad and tranquil land- 
scape, the balmy air of the fields and 
the pure breeze of the ocean. Mr. Suy- 
dam was the painter of calm harmony 
and of nature conscientiously studied. 
He belonged to the true national school, 
dnd was an idealist in thought; though 
& realist through study. His death is a 
great loss to the American school. 

Theré'is'a vast distance between Mr. 
Suydam and Mr. Gifford, and if ever 
éxtremes met, it is here. After starting 
from the opposite extremities of the 
horizon of thought and light, they have 
met on the common ground of observa- 
tion and conscientious study. Mr. Gift 
ford has ‘undertaken what has been con- 
sidered impossible since the days of 
Claude Lorraine——a struggle with the 
sun. It can not be affirmed that he has 
completely gained the victory; but, in 
order to be convinced that he has shorne 
it of some of its rays, it is sufficient to 
fix the eye upon tlie center of the can- 
vas exhibited. It is dazzled, and the 
gazer involantarily raises his hand to 
shelter his sight. When I reflect upon 
the amount of study and observation 
nécessary to succeed in bathing entire 
nature, its perspective and foreground, 
its trees and forests, its mountains and 
lakes, with a single Uyht, and to spread 
celestial vapor—that is to say air and 
light, and cause them to circulate in 
every part of that vast whole which 
constitutes a landscape, I can but admit 
that Mr. Gifford is 4 great artist, and do 
homage to his talent. But, at the same 
‘time; I would ask: Ou¥ dono? Why all 


this ‘toil, .and why not: place talent con- 
stantly at the service of thought? Why 
niet comprehend the misson of art; pro- 
gress through the eye, and take the full 
vows of its priesthood? If Mr. Gifford, 
instead of using his talent solely for the 
satisfaction of vanquishing difficulties, 
| had used it to place a great thought in ac- 
tion: before us, to expose a vice, or throw 
out in relief some step made in progress, 
he would have toiled for humanity, and 
won its applause— grateful . posterity 
would have woven.a crown for his'brow. 
Who will remember lis brilliant effects 
of light? Buta few men of the profes- 
sion, capable of appreciating the diffi- 
culty overcome. 

Mr. Gifford should have lived in the 
days of Rubens; they certainly would 
have . entered into. partnership. The 
great Flemish painter was in the habit 
of saying, that whatembarrassed him the 
most was his backgrounds. This is what 
embarrasses Mr, Gifford the least. His 
Number 360 was a twilight scene of re- 
markable firmness and correctness ; its 
mountains, thrown out in deep blue 
| against the dull azure of a calm, cloudless 
sky, lighted up only by the first crescent 
light of the moon, produced a great 
effect. Unfortunately, the foreground 
was lost against this vigorous back- 
ground, and there it is that Rubens 
would have been called in. 

Here, as in France, the landscape 
school opens the way in to the realistic 
school. Inspired by uature of infinite 
variety and richness, its productions are 
lavish and varied, and I should great- 
ly exceed the limits I have allowed my- 
self, if I wished to mention all that 
was worthy of notice. Mr. Ogilvie, for 
example; had an excellent. little picture 
on exhibition. It evinced careful obser- 
vation and conscientious rendering, 
Thought only was wanting. Let him 
admit it as a third party in his téte-d-téte 
with nature,.and he will be definitively 
an artist. I would say the same of Mr: 
Shattuck. 

Although I do not like to criticise 
with severity, I am obliged to pause a 
moment before the picture exhibited by 
Mr. Gigoux, which canvas—probably 
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because of its dimensions—occupied the 
place of honor: . I could: not indicate to 
our. artistic youth’ a better specimen of 
art to’ be’ avoided: It is theatrical, un- 
natural, wanting in. color, thought, de- 
sign, and light. There is. chigue, dexterous 
brushwork, pleasing tone, which smile, 
simper and grimace, and are highly 
suggestive of a faded coquette; who is 
pomaded, frizzled' and rouged for death, 
whose smile is a grimace, and whom 
consumption is destroying: May she 
expire without leaving any heirs’ among 
our healthy, robust -and independent 
artistic generation. 

What I say of Mr. Gigoux is true of 
Mr. Fredericks. His “ Death of Tybalt” 
is the type of the: absurd style of the 
romanti¢ school. His heavy and incor- 
rect design, his forced and ridiculous 
expressions, his neglect of nature and the 
absence of light and truth, the vulgar 
and preposterous’ attitudes of his per- 
sonages—all concur to make his picture 
a type of unhealthy'painting, only fit to 
corrupt taste and launch the imagination 
upon the path of error and routine, at 
the expense of vigor, variety and: orig- 
inality. I can not too highly recom- 
mend to our young artists to avoid this 
conventional art, which came to lightin 
1830, and was the result of romantic 
literature and caprice—the child of a 
rickety father and a courtezan ; inscribed 
upon the register of public opinion 
under the name of romantic art, it died 
of consumption, after an existence of 
twenty years, passéd in the orgie of 
thought and the debauch of imagination. 
Let us not imitate those prodigal’ sons, 
who, falling heirs too young to the pa- 
ternal fortune, squander at the age when 
others learn to acquire, are deprived of 
their resources: when their fellow-citi- 
zens begin to enjoy the fruit of their 
labor, and, incapable of producing, are 
without principle or capital of any kind, 
and actuated only by’ appetite, become 
insupportable to themselves and danger- 
ous to society. 

We have received’ from nature and 
our forefathers an immense capital, in- 
finite horizons, ever green, ever new, and 
ever grand, liderty—that mother whose 








‘inexhaustible fertility suffices for. all: 
, We have, also, the! happiness of having 
/n0 artistic: traditions .or routine. \.The 


path of the future: is fully. open before 
us with nature:as our guide and truthas: 
our support.' We shall, upon that path,: 
surely meet, asin practical life, with 
deceitful mirage’ and seductive . snares. 
The sun. will: strive: to: dazzle. our eyes 
and intoxicate our senses, by causing its 
warmest floods of light: to sparkle upon. 
the’ meadows, the tops of ‘trees; the 
crystal of the waters, ‘the summits of: 
the mountains,.and: lead us astray in 
the effort to imitate its luster. Imagina+ 
tion, heated by youth, will attain a 
white heat; the hot blood: of twenty 
will lead us astray, and, like ‘Olaude Lor- 
raine and Mr. Gifford, we will endeavor 
to close in a struggle with the sun, and 
wrest itssecretaway: Think howmany 
are called: and: how few are chosen! 
Think, above all, what a poor result 
enures to our thoughts, and what a smail) 
place they occupy in the gratitude of 
humanity! Let us. be faithful . to 
ourselyes ‘and our high origin: Noblesse 
obligé Americans, are’ you not the elder 
sons of liberty—are you not the initiators; 
of nations into liberty? Remain faith- 
ful to your mission—-to revolutionize the: 
world by truth: We are realists in 
politics; let us remain so:in art. . By 
being always true, we shall be always 
great. 





AN EPISODE IN. LUMBER-LIFE. 


WAS born in Canada, and, from the 

age of eighteen, have passed my life 
principally in the gloomy recesses of her 
woods, far from the abodes of civilization, 
following the arduous and often ruinous 
pursuit of a lumber-man, as we who get 
out the timber are called, and among 
a class of men hardy and daring as the 
world can show, had’ become noted’ on 
our river, from a chance escapade ‘of 
mine one spring ih “ driving.” 

We were’well down the river, and had 
united our’ gang with séveral others 
whom we had overtaken; there were 
perhaps one htindred’and fifty men alto- 
gether. We were running through * 
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rapid, free from rocks, but still, from the 
enormous body of watcr potring through 
a@ narrow passage, sufficiently wild to 
daunt the bravest among us, and pre- 
vent the men practicing a favorite feat, 
and one in which lives are often lost— 
“running the rapids on a stick of tim- 
ber.” I was working at the head of the 
rapid, shoving the timber from the banks, 
whien I suddenly became aware that the 
stick I was on—a red pine spar about 
eighty feet long—was bound for the 
rapid, and that I could not avoid being 
an unwilling passenger. At first, I 
thought there was no great danger, my 
only fear being that either end of the 
long spar might strike the shore, in 
which case I should certainly be swept 
off, and most probably smashed by some 
other stick. However, we ran the rapid 
in splendid style, the spar keeping per- 
fectly straight, and not rolling in the least ; 
in fact, it was as steady as though it was 
on shore. The swells were running 
very high, and as I darted past the men 
who lined the banks, I saw by their 
alarmed faces that they thought I was 
in great danger; and now came the 
pinch ; for as we drew near the tail of 
the rapid—boiling and seething like a 
maelstrom—I saw that a collision with 
another stick of timber, which was be- 
ing whirled around in an eddy, was un- 
avoidable. I had a handspike in my 
hand, and thinking I might be able to 
get on the other stick, I ran toward the 
end of the spar. I had got within ten 
feet of the end, when the two sticks— 
going in contrary directions—struck, for- 
tunately for me, exactly in the same line. 
I left my spar, of course, in a hurry, and 
describing a curve, alighted, after an 
erial flight of some twenty feet, fair on 
the other stick. The handspike, grasped 
in both hands, and held in front across 
the body, saved me from falling. To 
spring up, ruh to the end of the stick, 
and swim ashore, was the work of a few 
moments. The men cheered, for they 
thought it was through my own agility 
that my life was saved ; whereas, I was 
not a free agent in the matter, and had 
the sticks not met end on, should most 
probably have been drowned or smashed. 








This feat established my reputation 
for courage ; and the following adven- 
ture, almost unparalleled, I imagine, in 
the history of man’s escape from appa- 
rently certain death, placed me at the 
head of our river, and I believe that the 
ignorant French Canadians who witness- 
ed it think I bear a charmed life. 

It was in the spring of 64. Embark- 
ing all my capital in lumbering, I had, 
during the winter, placed a very con- 
siderable amount of square timber on the 
Ko-wash-gong, a branch of the Mada- 
waska, a large tributary of the river Ot- 
tawa; all my energies were strained to 
the utmost to get it down to market, for 
my future depended on the result. I 
had a gang of thirty good men; but un- 
fortunately, as it turned out, I placed my- 
self in all situations of danger ; this, in- 
deed, is always looked for from the “ boss 
of the drive,” but I ought to have en- 
gaged another man in that capacity. 
All went well for a time, and could I 
pass a dangerous and dreaded rapid 
without a jam—as an accumulation of 
timber, consequent on perhaps one stick 
jamming up the passage is called—I felt 
secure of a profitable return for my 
winter work. 

It is usual, before running timber 
through a rapid, to throw a boom across 
the river, at a short distance above, to 
confine the timber, which, being allowed 
to pass down in small quantities, and 
entirely stopped, if necessary, can not, un- 
der proper management, jam to any 
extent; but such was the rapidity of 
the river at this point, that we were 
obliged to have our boom some three 
miles above the rapid, and the quantity 
of timber in that three miles was quite 
sufficient to cause a very large jam, 
should any hitch occur. I was well 
aware of the danger, and had my best 
men stationed at the rapid to guide the 
timber into the channel, and was there 
myself most of the time. We had run 
a large number through successfully, and 
I was congratulating myself that all 
would go well, when toward evening a 
rush of timber came down; one large 
piece struck first one shore, slewed 
round, and caught the other. In a mo- 
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ment, a jam was formed. Now, could 
we have stopped the timber from coming 
down, we could easily have broken the 
jam; but the timber came down so fast 
upon us, that our efforts were useless, 
and for that evening we gave up, and 
returning to camp, which was up at the 
boom, awaited the daylight with a simi- 
lar feeling of coming danger that I should 
think hangs over an army the night pre- 
vious to a battle. It was, we knew, al- 
most a certainty that some of our small 
number would not live to see that jam 
broken. In the morning, we started for 
the rapid ; I and another man went in 
a boat, the rest by land. About a mile 
above the large rapid was another one, 
at the head of which we were in the hab- 
it of leaving the boat, for the only at- 
tempt hitherto made to run it resulted 
in the death of the adventurers, two 
Yankees; but this morning I saw with 
dismay that a boat might live through 
it; the cause I well knew; it was 
caused by the jam damming back the 
water, and it enabled me to form an es- 
timate of the pile of timber that must 
have accumulated during the night. 
Although there was nothing to be gained 
by running the boat through the rapid, 
I felt reckless, and determined to do 
what in all probability could not be 
done again; -so, receiving an assur- 
ance from the man with me that he 
would risk his life on the issue, I put the 
boat in the channel. We passed in 
safety, though we had several very nar- 
row escapes, and soon arrived at the 
jam. 

What a scene it was, and how hopeless 
it seemed, that man could do any thing 
amid such a mighty rush of waters! I 
had seen a jam on which three hundred 
men had worked for three weeks before 
breaking it; but this looked worse: the 
snow-distended river, hemmed in be- 
tween precipices thirty feet high, and 
still further obstructed by the huge mass 
of timber piled up level with the banks, 
was boiling with impetuous rage. The 
timber itself was matted and interlaced in 
every conceivable manner; some pieces 
reared right on end, and the whole form- 
ing a mass fully thirty feet above the 











ordinary level of the water, but which 
was now pouring over it. To make the 
matter worse, I found that only about ten 
men had arrived; the rest having lost 
their way, did not make their appear 
ance until evening. After a careful’ex- 
amination, I found that the mischief was 
caused by one stick lying across the 
channel, and I thought if that could be 
cut, the jam would break; but this was 
an operation of such extreme danger, that 
all the men hung back, and refused to 
attempt it. The only portion of the 
stick visible was in the center of the 
stream, for the water, though pouring in 
masses over the sides of the jam, did ndt 
overtop the middle. My idea was to 
fasten a rope to the stick, and then cut it 
nearly through; then, by means of the 
rope, all hands could break it, and all 
might be well. At length one of the 
men agreed to go down with me; but 
after working a short time, he became 
frightened and went ashore. All at once, 
the stick broke, and the jam begun slow- 
ly to move. My first feeling was that 
of joy, for I remember thinking I had 
made one thousand pounds by that oper- 
ation; and even after I had attained 
the summit of the jam, and the timber 
was beginning to break up, I did not ap- 
prehend any great danger. I had 
noticed one place above the rapid where 
the water eddied into the shore, and I 
felt sure that by jumping in there, I 
should be able to catch some overhang- 
ing branches, and be all right ; but when 
I reached the spot, it was changed, and 
the water on both sides was running like 
a mill race. I still ran on, now thor- 
oughly alarmed, jumping from stick to 
stick, hoping to find some chance to get 
ashore. But I soon saw, that though I 
was going very fast up the timber, I was 
also going fast into the rapid. I imme- 
diately turned, and ran down, hoping 
that perhaps the timber might go through 
without breaking up; but before me, as 
I opened the rapid, I saw a sight that at 
once took away from me all hope of 
going through alive. The banks as I 
have said before, were about thirty feet 
high, and in the stream were here and 
there huge rocks, which broke the straight 
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line of the channel;\\the whole ravine, 

as I. now. gazed, elevated above, and 

about to make the fatal plunge into it, 

was one tumultuous heaving mass of tim- 

ber; hardly, any water could be seen; 

but.the huge.sticks were thrown in all. di- 

rections, many of them turning.end over 

end, I knew no man could go through 

that and live. 

Hoping that: at least I should be kill- 

ed: at once, I sat-down on a stick, and I 

distinctly remember seeing one of the men 

who had run down the rapid as soon as 
the jam broke, and managed to clamber 
down the rocks, making motions for me to 
seize his pole. I shouted to him: “It is 
no use,’ for I knew I should have: pull- 
ed him in. An instant afterward, I was 
struck in the back with a stick of timber, 
and this, which was the danger I most 
dreaded, proved the means of saving my. 
life. -I was thrown forward, and. where 
I fell, the timber: opened. a little, and. I 
slipped through. This was an extraor- 
dinary escape; for perhaps—so tightly 
was the timber packed —in no other 
part of the jam could I have done’so, and) 
it is to this I owe my life. From boy- 
hood I had been accustomed 'to diving, 
and it at onee oecurred to me, that though 
I-must. be killed on the surface, I -might 
perhaps live through, if I could keep 
below the timber; and I found I had 
just hit the channel, which formed:a sort 
of canal perhaps six feet deeper than the 
main floor of the rapid. The timber not 
being able to fill this up, the water was 
rushing along in an unbroken mass; but 
I. question whether I should have been 
able to keep down, if I had not fallen 
in with a small stick of red pine, which, 
from. its weight, had -sunk below the 
main body of timber. I grasped. this, 
placing my arm round it; but even in 
the fearful position I was in, I was-cool 
enough to remember; that probably. as 
we passed along my arm would be 
broken by contact with the rocks; so I 
changed the arm, merely putting. my 
elbow on it. How anxiously I. looked 





for light overhead! The noise. was 


deafening, but ‘all. was dark. I have 
since caleulated, by. watching timber 
going through, that I. was about one 
and a quarter minutes under water, but 
to me it seemed: never-ending. I had 
at last made up my mind that though it 
Was certain death, up I must go, when 
I saw daylight overhead, and knew that: 
we were through; I let go my stick; 
and struck out,for the surface. I don’t 
know how, in my disabled state, I man- 
aged to do it, but, I soon found myself 
lying on a stick of timber, and whirling 
round in: am eddy at the foot of the 
rapid. My situation. was still full of 
danger, for I. now found I could not 
move; I felt paralyzed with the blow L 
had received when, knocked into the 
water ; I was also: fearfully bruised by 
seraping against the rocks. under water. 
The same man who had offered me his 
pole as I went into the rapid, and, in- 
deed, the only one who saw me go 
down—for the rest seeing me run up 
the jam, had gone up to help me—here 
nobly came to my assistance; and at the 
imminent risk of his life, succeeded in 


‘gaining the stick I was on. . He said: 


“T need not-ask you if you are hurt, for 
you would not lie there. if you were not; 
can Lhelp-you?” I said: “No; but if 
I fall off, you must jump in on the other 
side of the stick, and hold me up.” [I 
teld him he would likely be hurt; but 
he said he would: stay by me until. the 
men came up. We went spinning 
round for some time, for the men, when 
they did come, seemed afraid; but. at 
length they succeeded in. catching hold 
of the stick which I.was on, and: I was 
saved. 

For three: days, I lay on the bank, 
unable. to. be moyed;, but, thanks to a 
constitution, that. seems: to defy bodily 
injury, I am. now alk right, excepting 
that my knee-cap. was broken under 
water, and still pains me now and then; 
and this winter will again see me in the 
woods; again to drive timber, I hope 
with a better result, through the same 
rapid, 
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MY EVERY-DAY PATHS. 
VI. 


T has rained ever since morning; dear 
Leda, and I'am almost as dull as the 
weather is: There is little use in trying 
to disguise it; gloomy thoughts are al- 
ways apt to get the better of me, and 
still more so when I have to sit alone, 
and there is no enlivening spirit to con- 
verse with. So it is now, and I have 
only the monotonous patter of the chilly 
rain against the window, hour after hour, 
to put instead, and this with an: effect 
just the reverse of cheering. The clock 
ticks faithfully on; but’ I have heard its 
regular stroke till I can’ predict, to my 
own sense, every recurrence for the next 
quarter of an hour; and my mind runs 
forward on the chain of coming pulses, 
as the bold raftsman on floating timber, 
only to be borne back to its dullness on 
the last throb of the series. The fire las 
lost its gayety and crackle, and only 
burns now with a low,. unvaried hum, 
that seems like an audible dream, if that 
might be, and that no happy one, but 
the troubled dormancy that comes before 
the nightmare. I must go and walk 
with you, Leda, till the blood of thought 
gets a better circulation. 

There was once a wide bank of green, 
soft grass at the base of my hill on this 
side, that slanted confidingly down to 
the reedy edge of the brook, and the 
further end of it reached the highway. 
Many have been the sunny mornings 
when I made'a turn through it from the 
road before going on’; for the’ shining 
buttercups were here in many kinds, and 
the sun-dew opened a new white flower 
every matin-time among, the bog-rushes, 
while the iris and glowing cardinal had 
as much fancy fer the small stream as 
the speckled cow that came and plashed 
in it every noon. Then I used to find 
a few antiquated bricks in one spot—-and 
they told me it was where; in the early 
fime, a solitary old man had his hat, 
and lived and died alone. In that day, 
to live thus, made one more noted and 
feared than if lie had lived anbidden’ at 
every townsman’s table. Besides, there 
was a large cleft in the rocks, higher up 





—I can see it now, Leda++where they 
said, too; that thieves used to. hide their 
plunder ;. but some judicial Hereules had 
ousted the Cacus of the place, and the 
children only ‘called it: the cave.” The 
lower end of the bank rounded up full 
in the eye of the southern sun ; and not 
only could I find there the first dande- 
lions, and: blue flowers of the corn-speed- 
well, but during the long reign of gruff 
old winter, if I happened to meet him: 
on this ground, he would always smile 
through his icicles, and give me as 
warm a salute: as his cold: blood could 
fashion. So I used to think that:when 
T grew older I would build’ my house 
hereabout, and take full advantage of 
the hoary tyrant’s best. side; for I never 
loved him too well, and I knew he could 
not bring his sharpest wind on me here 
under the shelter of my ‘hill; but time 
flew away with all these fancies) and 
now I dwell where the frost-warriors 
often come charging. on the wildest 
steeds of Boreas; and the timbers crack 
and the walls quiver in the shock. 
Thus, the mirage is ever rising before 
us and dissolving, as we travel over the 
desert of life. 

Now my pleasant green slope is about 
all gone. Part is a garden, and: I. wish 
it were better tilled; over the rest a 
poor roadway has been made; which 
grows worse évery winter, and in sum- 


_mer never improves, Then, at the street 


end, where the scarlet cardinals grew, 
there is. now a dull-looking mill, made 
still more somber by the’ rain, and within 
it, a whirr and clumsy thump to show 
that they make: something there—but 
whether cannon or diamond’ rings, I do 
not care to ask. : 

1 like this bit of highway before me: 
it has none of the tiresome straightness 
of the modern day, for this: is a good 
old’ track, over which better: men than I 
traveled, long years before I was. born. 
A pleasant’ faricy they had for getting 
easy grades and graceful curves at once, 
making’ roads’ that never wearied the 
Wayfarer, though they took ‘him ‘much 
further than’ he might have cared for. 
Here, where it winds along so much 
like a swan’s neck, is a favorite walk 
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with me, and sometimes I find, as I 
shall to-morrow, a charming little lake- 
let just beside it, where this unnoticed 
rill comes bashfully down from the hill 
into the little hollow about here. The 
water will be two feet deep; but the 
grass grows all over the bottom to prove 
that it only stays a short time. There 
is something in these transient water- 
pieces; they always make me wish I 
could take as kindly to the crystal as a 
naiad, or a Polynesian (a figure of more 
reality), for these places have no mud, 
and seem as if nature made them for 
lavatories. 

If I turn my walk upward now, by 
the side of the puny runnel, I can hear, 
oftener than see it, tracing its course by 
the prattle it keeps up, down among the 
stenes; for, like an innocent child, it 
chatters on in its play, whether any one 
is by or not. So I follow it up to where 
it comes out from this small ravine, 
shaded by some heavy pines. There I 
shall find its source in a trickling spring 
under an ancient rock, dark and weath- 
ered enough to belong to an antique 
donjon-tower. 

There are half a dozen such dimin- 
utive fountains hereabout, and when 
Old Aquarius comes and rinses the 
winter’s snow from the hills with his 
vast pitcher, they all set up a busy pur- 
ling and gurgling, like a troop of dan- 


*cing-girls beating tabors for very joy. | 


But, like these dancing-girls, the springs 
must not be too fully relied on. They 
are a little like the sunshine tht, to the 
poor negro’s mind, always failed at 
night, just when it was most needed. 
They furnish well for a time, and their 
pure and limpid currents are grateful to 
scores of thirsty lips; but, when the 
sun and the lion and virgin all get to- 
gether, it is apt to be too much for 
them. Then the naiads droop and 
mourn, and the panting dryads are but 
poorly able to console them. For, in 
the bed of the brook along yonder mea- 
dow, the grimy clay will crack like ill- 
burned ware; the shriveled blades of 
corn will rustle drily in the hot west 
wind, and I might hear, even where I 
sit, the creak of the droning windlass, 


where the householder is desperately 
deepening his well. 

That a good servant may make a bad 
master, is as true of the sun as of fires 
more earthly. But the golden mean is 
mine to-day, dear Leda, for the rain is 
over now, and from among the dispers- 
ing clouds the amber light comes rip- 
pling into this narrow nook through the 
foliage, as if it wanted me and was look- 
ing to see if I were here. Let me ac- 
cept the sign! I will leave them here, 
the shreds of fancied glooms and fears, 
and groundiess woes; I will lay them 
all by this stern rock, and devote them 
forever to Harpocrates. Not for me 
shall be the cramp of monastic loneli- 
ness, or the withes of the incubus of the 
spirit. Does not the vampire suck the 
blood of sleepers? Does it drain the 
veins of waking and moving men? Nor 
is torpor of soul less hazardous for me, 
nor is it more fitting that he who lives 
in the world should forget that the world, 
in exact degree, lives, grows and pro- 
gresses in him. Excelsior! I will take 
my pilgrim staff and go on, up to an air 
more pure and a prospect more ample. 

I pass along the shady gorge, which 
in this new light sparkles with beauty. 
Every finely-cut fern that bends by the 
path-side is glossy with fresh rain, and 
from each whispering pine the bright 
drops scatter down like the tears that a 
child brushes away when she turns her 
eyes to laughter. The path keeps on 
among wild vines and strawberry-leaves, 
in spots where the wood-pigeon and the 
partridge sometimes come, and the rab- 
bit runs in his bolder moments. For 
though retired and sweetly still, this is 
yet not far from habitations; even now 
there are fowls gobbling in the under- 
wood, and the family horse neighs yon- 
der in the barn. And now the way is 
steeper, and strong ribs of ledge show 
through the lean pasture turf, which is 
again often hidden by the thick-laid 
pine-leaves, and these again, almost, by 
the plentiful foliage of white-flowered 

pyrolas. 

I stand now, Leda, on a huge rocky 
cliff, firmly set as Atlas, and storm- 








proof as the ancient Ararat. Its bold 
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front rises in calm indifference before the 
gales that wrench the elm’s great arms 
asunder; for though Eolus may else- 
where rend the meager works of men, 
he can only come here to play the 
grandest harmonies of his gusty harp, 
and even these must die out in ineffec- 
tive murmurs. Here I seat myself. Are 
you here, too, Leda? Did I hear your 
garments rustle just then, or was it a 
sparrow among the dry leaves yonder? 
I know you hear me as I think aloud, 
and whether others do or not, I do not 
care. 

The artillerist only jerks a thread, and 
the fire and thunder of his gun have 
blasted hopes, homes and life, in an in- 
stant. The operator presses his key, 
and pulses quicken all across a continent, 
with tidings that the social world has 
changed its own gravitation. The pho- 
tographer opens and shuts his optic eye, 
and lo! the rushing car and the dissolv- 
ing smoke, the swallows in mid-air and 
the mid-heaven, are all laid up forever, 
among the vivid counterfeits of memory. 
The little seed grows to a tree, and the 
trifling event may be a thousand times 
lost and forgotten in its own conse- 
quences. 

You ask me “ where I was.” Did 
you, dear Leda, know the effect of your 
question on me, or you, or the universe ? 
For I did not, nor do I now. If the 
ocean wave forever traverses, in watery 
echoes, iis own course to and fro be- 
tween opposing shores—if the air yet 
bears some faint, but indelible;vibrations 
from the song of Miriam—then surely 
your word may have stricken out, as 
flint from steel, a spark that may burn, 
and burn, and burn. God grant it never 
may flame for destruction, as over the 
City of the Muscovite ; rather be its dim- 
less ray shot forth from the eddystone 
of human trial, to win a blessing and a 
trust undying ! 

Around me now there stretch out 
long lines of view that only end in the 
undefined horizon, where blue sky blends 
with blue ocean, or cloudy-looking 
mountains are confused with mountains 
that are only cloads. I can trace long 

piles of heavy forest, where the wood- 





cutter plies his toilsome craft, and see 
the knotty sireaks of vapor curling up 
from far-off valleys, through which run 
the iron threads of traffic and travel. 
The white sails of commerce gleam dis- 
tantly in the sun, like the wings of 
sleeping sea-birds, and the flap of gulls 
almost as white finds fit response in the 
flight of the lazy heron by the nearer 
meadow-side. And blending softly with 
it all, like the thin shapes along that 
cloudy horizon, and answering to it as 
the fluttering pinion to its mate, there 
is another world of dearer and more 
celestial beauty, whose sky is broader 
and bluer, with sapphire seas and ver- 
dure still perennial. ‘“ Who hath ears 
to hear,” and eyes to see, let him look 
and listen ! 

Do you hear me, Leda? I am here, 
among all these things I tell you of. 
How much of the whole is real, and 
how much I create within myself, I can 
not tell; if you can, it is enough. For 
if I shut my eyes, I continue to see; and 
when I open them, others can not always 
seeasI do. Nor indeed should they; my 
friend can not put his eyes into mine, he 
can not feel with my fingers, nor cause 
his spirit to stand in the foot-prints of 
my own. I am here, but all others are 
elsewhere; I am alone, and so must 
ever be. These things, grand or beauti- 
ful, sad or gay, joyous or terrible, are all 
around me, and I move among them, as 
I have told you; yet, though others see 
me walking, no human eye sees where 
I walk, no ear trusts me when I tell 
what I have seen. 

To you, then, dear Leda, is my appeal. 
To you, who ask where I am, and whose 
voice comes to me like the tremulous 
note of the hidden skylark, have I told 
the story of my Every-Day Paths. I 
know you have heard, and you know I 
have spoken truly. To me you are the 
ETHEREAL Sprrit oF TRUTH, more gen- 
tle and loving than a child, beautiful 
and immortally happy beyond my poor 
conception, but wise and vigilant above 
all slip or error. I have often mourned 
for the sister that was never mine, and 
like the dove of the ark, have wandered 
to and fro for that peculiar love that 
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none was ever born to give me.’ But 
you shall fill the sad vacuity, and'be.to 
me more:than the mortal and the tangi- 
-ble. Comme near’me! Let me cast my- 
self into your arms, that were ‘never yet 
vailediin mortality, or:touched with: cor- 
poreal ill; Let me rest my head on a 
bosom ever young and beating, .and 


‘know the tender sympathy of thought | 


and impression:that you alone can ex- 
tend. Here, on this ancient crag, whose 


immovable peaks ‘shall be the horns.of 
the altar where I take sanctuary, is my 
covenant made with you, idear Leda, 
that evermore you shall watch me, guide 
and love me,.as Truth alone. can: love, 
and’ then, though fools may sneer at 
what ‘they can not: interpret, will I live 
and labor, resting :in the. blissful .confi- 
dence you shall give me—the invisibly 
fair, the inaecessibly pure, the tender, 
vand gentle, and fadeless, forever 








CURREN 


Nthe country! The very words are in- 
spiriting, vivifying, clarifying to body, 
mind, and senses. Peace, rest,.silence, all 
come, like beautiful maids in the spirit 
ballet, gliding by \so noiselessly, as to 


lull us.into.a repose that is divine. The | 


city—how far away itis!, A.few hours 
have wafted.us hither; but there looms 
the grand barrier of the hills and of 
cloud-land, between, and we are in an- 
other sphere, where city sounds, and 
sights, and) emotions, are as if they were 
not. Every thing that is childish, and | 
gentle, and pure, is. at home here. Only | 
the sweetest, most musical strains of the 
poets. have a remembrance. We repeat: 
“Oh, for some island far offin the ocean, 
Where never a footstep hath preseed but mine 
own ;” 
and feel that that. island .is,our. own. 
Bees, birds, flowers—all the concentrated 
sweets.of Hybla are around us; the 
queenly grasses and the kingly ¢orn 
wave their banners, asif their.reign. had | 
failed :to: command. attention ; the sage 
old trees stand in stately splendor above 
us, and :crewn .the bills Jike. guardians 
of ithe. flocks: and. fields below ; .while, 
away off, threading ‘the valleys with a 
silver skein, courses the clear river-—the , 
mother :.of -fruitfiIness... Ah, no Jazy 
man’s. paradise ever brought a deeper 
‘content; no »dream-land | vision. . ever 
stirred :a gentler mood; no hasheegh 
eater ever sunk, and swayed, and. slept 
in a bower of loftier isplendor, never was 
steeped in a life more living than this}; | 
In ‘the -country—God’s .Jand—where | 
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manity and spirit stand face to face—two 
friends whom the world has kept too 
long apart. Alas, that, of that land, go 
few haye a part! Alas, that the great 
cities swallow up so, much of human life 
and bury so much of humanity! Happy 
indeed is he who, having mingled in the 
city’s feverish throng, yet preserves, fresh 
and pure, his;loye for, the light, and life, 
and liberty, which only the green fields, 
and hills, and woods can. bestow. Un- 
fortunate beyond measure is he whose 
idols are Mammon’s progeny; for, so 
surely as the great law. of compensation 
works out its inexorable result, so, cer- 
tainly shall the gifts of Mammon bring 
penalties which make the human bosom 
a very Pandora-box. of wretchedness. 
Come all ye; that are weary and heavy 
Jaden—-come.to the feast of the fields, to 
the gladness of the valleys, to the deli- 
cious bowers,of the forest, to the silences 
of hills,,for here. alone shall you find 
rest., Not rest. alone, but repose, such as 
the ,child finds on. its..mother’s.-breast, 
and that sense of satisfied. conscieusness 
which comes only with an exalted : state 
of being. ,Come,,and, be young again! 
+——The press. and the. fastidious 
reading public. is. becoming’ somewhat 
excited, over Charles Reade’s story of 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” now running simulta- 
neously through the pages of the Argosy 
and, Atlantic ;Monthly.. The, story, it is 
certain, is coarse, apd, in more instances 
than one, indecent; but, for all that, we 
are not disposed. to be“. down on” the 
Adantic, as, some would, have us. In 





all: that.\is gross drops away, and, hu- | 





the first place, the Boston magazine 
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knew nothing of the character of the 
story when it ‘arranged for advance 
sheets, very properly ‘regarding Mr. 
Reade’s reputation ‘a guarantee ‘for the 
excellence of his work. Tn, the second 
place, while we deprecate coarseness, we 
conceive that, in-this case, it is its-own 
antidote—it is so exquisitely true to:the 
inner and outer life of one:hundred and 
forty years ago, that’ it reads precisely as 
‘an old painting looks. Only a man of 


genius. could have drawn such life, de- | 


picted: such passion, detected such rela- 
tions. If the story were only a little 
less coarse in its truthfulness to past 


‘society and- morals, it would be most: ad- 
But, with all its old English | 


mirable. 
bluntness, how far removed ‘is. it, ina 
moral point of view, from -the ‘vicious 
sentimentalism of the: “‘ popular” Mrs. 
Southworth, whose novels’ form. the sta- 
ple romance of our: boarding-schools ‘and 
‘younger “ fashionable : circles.” “When 


our daily press prints every line or'word | 
of ‘evidence, every disgusting detail, of | 


Strong Divorce Siits, and Mrs. Eaton 


Scandals, it seems'very like Satan rebuk- | 
ing sin for them .to:-hint at ‘Charles | 


Reade’s shortcomings. 
The eating: of horse-flesh having 
been legalized in France, markets have 





been opened in Paris for the:sale of :the | 
meat. At dinner lately given bythe | 
Hippophagians, in honor of the law, one | 


hundred and ‘seventy ‘dishes of ‘the meat || . 


were served, comprising all preparations 


of flesh conceivable by thé subtle-art of | 


the versatile French cook. 'This.dinner 


was presided over by Mr. Quatrefages, | 


Member of the Institute. The bill of 
fare embraced soup made from bewillen 
de cheval; cheval a la: mode ; saucisson de 
cheval ; filet véti, ‘etc., etc. 


Original | 


songs celebrating ‘the occasion. were | 


‘sung, toasts drank, speeches: made,’ ete. 
And, hereafter, horse-flesh: will -be’‘regu- | 
larly: served at ‘French ‘tables—not a 


novelty like’ broiled: bear and :monkey | 


stews, but a common/and accepted :arti- | 


cleof food. ‘And: pray why not?) ‘What, 


animal is‘a more choice eater,,or more 


cleanly in its habits!? Had the soldiers | 


of the late civil war, on both sides, been 
permitted the use of horse and mule 





meat, vast sums would shave. been sayed 
to the treasury, and many a famished 
man have been well fed. ..We have no 
doubt of the meat sltimately ‘being con- 
sumed: here )in generous quantities, and 
our readers need :not-be surprised to see 
introduced. to our hotel, bills of fare the 
cheval: dla mode, etc. 

A cotemporary journalist declares 
the American women of the “upper 
classes” to ‘be. given tothe vice of 
drunkenness. to .an alarming degree. 
We thaye this statement ; 

“The ladies drink ih secret. (They 
have: private. bottles hidden in. houses, in 
spite of the vigilance of. doctors, nurses, 
‘husbands, and fathers. Certain dress- 
makers make it a point to furnish their 
customers with drink, and some. ofthe 
most fashionable matsons des modes are, 





| in fact, fashionable drinking-houses. In 


some stores, bottles of wine are also kept 
on hand for lady shoppers, and, in others, 
the merchants allow their boys to be sent 
-to:the nearest bar-room for liquors when 
ladies desire it... .At the so-called. ladies 
restaurants, ‘all sorts. of fancy drinks.are 
as.'freely ordered | by::and. supplied: ito 
women as;creams ‘and :ices used, to. be, 
and: any body who will take the. trouble 
to visit.one of :thesé resorts, may see well- 
-dressed, fashionable : ‘ladies, enter unat- 
tended and call for liquor at all hours 
of ithe day. * * * Girls of eighteen, 
daughters of our most. respectable mer- 
chants, ‘have ‘been: seen -grossly. intox- 
icated in Broadway stages’ and upon the 
:public istreets.” 

We lave rarely read a. sadder story; 
but, we are. sure, it. has only the slight- 
est foundation in fact, and, for the credit 
of our respectable ‘society, the statement 
‘should. be: characterized :as.a: cruel _mis- 
take+—to call’ .it .by no Jharsher term. 


.Familiar as'we .are with: New York.so- 


iciety, the articléin question struck. us 
with .astonishment,, its: untruth (or mis- 
itake) .seemed so. glaring, . That: some 
women do ::tipple,:is: as) true now asit 
‘was -ten, twenty, forty ,years | ago, but, 
that’ merchants’ :daughters | (why~ «mer- 
\chants’ daughters?) of eighteen are! seen 
idrunk on: the streets, that masons, des 
modes are fashionabl: drinking-saloons, 
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that shopkeepers send out for liquor to 
the nearest bar-room for their lady cus- 
tomers, we conceive to be untrue, al- 
most totally so. How will the article 
referred to sound to European ears? It 
will, of course, be copied all over the 
continent, as a picture of American so- 
cial morals drawn by an American editor, 
and thus will do more harm than a dozen 
books by Madame Trollope, because read 
by so many more people. We are deeply 
sorry that such a statement should have 
found its way into a respectable journal; 
and feel, that, in thus denying its truth- 
filness, we do our share toward undoing 
the wrong committed. 
——Does American Art progress? 
By art, we here mean the visible pro- 
ducts of the studios. Art, in its general 
sense, Means too much to be focused in 
any thing one may see in studios or gal- 
leries In its modified sense, we are 
constrained to say, if the late exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, of 
New York, was an index of what Ameri- 
can Art is, it has not advanced a step or 
a shuffle in six years. Three or four 
pictures commanded remark for their 
good qualities, and justly so; but, there 
hung two hundred pictures—one-third 
of them, perhaps, being an exact repeti- 
tion of the excellence established six 
years ago by Gifford, Shattuck, the Harts, 
Bellows, Inness, Mignot, Casilear, Tait, 
Hays, Gray, Elliott, Gigneaux, Hall, 
Bierstadt, etc.—not one of whom seems 
to have developed one iota. ‘See one 
see all” is true, sadly true in this case ; 
each work was so near a reproduction 
of those done~before, as to be recog- 
nized at a glance. Without going near 
the picture, you knew whose it was, 
and, drawing near, found there the same 
trees, meads, mountains, streams, grasses, 
clouds, chickens, goats, buffaloes, fishes, 
fruits, florid faces, and genré groups which 
“you had ‘seen last year, and the year be- 
fore, and the year previous to that. And 
you arrived at the conclusion formed last 
year, and the year before, and the year 
-before that, that these artists never will 
further advance American Art. They 
have done good things—have produced 











good results; will younger and fresher 
hands take up the results obtained, 
and add to them as measurably as 
those named added to the labors of 
those who preceded our day and gene- 
ration ? 

Of the other two-thirds of the two 
hundred, it was remarked, in our hear- 
ing, that they should have been hung so 
high that you could not see them. Some 
were too puerile even to be named—- 
scrawls, and scratches, and daubs, which 
any hanging committee should have been 
hanged for admitting to the walls. The 
temptation to fill all the galleries doubt- 
less had much to do with the promiscu- 
ous gathering; but, better‘close all the 
rooms save the ante-chamber, rather 
than make a pawnbroker’s show of 
wares which to offer for exhibition and 
sale is a “sell.” 

We know we are talking to a close 
corporation—a very close corporation, 
whose head is as thick, and whose heart 
is as conceited, as that of the “contra- 
band” who refused to believe that Flo- 
rida was not the “firstest State ob de 
Constitution.” But, as American Art 
must progress, so must the Academy 
progress; if it don’t, why, we must 
switch it off on a side track, mark it 
“broken in the trucks,” and put a newer 
and better coach on the main line, which 
will do the work required—to truly con- 
serve and foster and create art taste and 
art works. 

‘We may say, in answer to. nu- 
merous inquiries, that the “ Dead Letter” 
romance—of which this issue of the 
Monthly gives the closing chapter—will 
be issued in book form, at an early mo- 
ment. It is, unquestionably, one of, the 
finest productions in American fiction— 
one which proves that it is not neces- 
sary to resort to Great Britain for 
“writers of solid merit.” The success 
of the production, in its serial form, has 
been great, showing how quick are the 
press and the people to detect excellence 
and originality. In its more permanent, 
and more satisfactory volume shape, it 
will, doubtless, find its way to the still 
wider popularity which it merits. 


























